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ABC CHARTERS 
TO EUROPE. 


For LOOONG Vacations! San Francisco to Paris 


FLIGHT DEPART RETURN WEEKS FARE DEADLINE 


507 June 13 Aug. 28 11 $469 April 22 
510 June 18 = Sept. 3 11 $469 April 29 
517 ‘June 21 Sept. 15 12 $469 May 2 
520 June 22 Sept. 9 11 $469 May 3 


OVER SO OTHER DEPARTURES ALSO AVAILABLE 
Advance Booking Charters require early reservations - Plan NOW to Save! 
. Flights with American Airlines, Trans International Airlines 
(Please rush me the ‘77 Schedule of Charters) 
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Don't wait until the deadline! Some flights are already full. 
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THE CITY ON A HILL PRESS is the cam- 
pus-wide student newspaper for the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Cruz, published 
weekly, on Thursdays, and printed by the 
Suburban Newspapers Inc. 1n Cupertino. 
THE PRESS is a source of information 

and free expression for the camupus and 
community. THE PRESS is not an of- 
ficial publication of the University, its 
Board of Regents, nor its administ ration. 


All material submitted becomes the prop- 
erty of THE PRESS. 


Announcements & calendar items should 
be submitted to the Master Calendar Of- 
fice above the Whole Earth Restaurant by 
pena Monday. For information call 429- 


PHONE: 429-2430 (Business and Editor- 
ial); 429-4292 (Advertising). 


Subscriptions are available at $10 per 
year, Third class‘permit applied for. 
Send check, or phone, Stone House, 
UCSC, Santa Cruz,CA 95064. 
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Editorial 
Bakke 


The Supreme Court decision on the Bakke 
case, due next fall, may devastate af- 
firmative action programs in schools and 
businesses across the nation. Given the 
current composition of the court and its 
recent record in matters pertaining to the 
civil rights of minorities, a decision 
upholding affirmative action principles and 
overturning Bakke’s ‘reverse 
discrimination’ suit would be nothing less 
than a miracle. 


While posturing toward the divine, the UC 
Regents have been negligent in handling the 
case. Qualified minority attorneys, whose 
stake might promote the best possible 
defense, have not been retained. The UC 
case has been presented in a lackluster 
fashion and has suffered accordingly. 


Minority applications to UC professional 
schools may already be declining as a result 
of the Bakke case. These same schools have 
begun the process of reviewing their ad- 


missions programs to develop alternatives 


to affirmative action. Given UC’s  per- 
formance in the Bakke case, we cannot trust 
the system to develop alternatives without 
significant student input. 


The blood of students of all colors was 
shed in the late 1960s to establish statewide 
affirmative action programs. Asa result, the 
university has begun opening up to all of the 
diverse minorities that make up our society. 
This process is beneficial both to minority 
groups and the university. UC must not 
return to the environment of the past, when 
diversity and contradiction were smothered 
by racist and elitist admissions policies 
which promoted conformity and _ sterile 
acquiescence. 


City on a Hill urges students and faculty 
to demand that any future alternative to the 
present admissions programs incorporate 
the highest principles of minority access and 
affirmative action. 


Chancellor Search 


TO: THE UCSC COMMUNITY 
FROM: THE UCSC MEMBERS OF 
THE CHANCELLOR’S SEARCH 
COMMITTEE 


No further visits are planned for can- 
didates to the UCSC Chancellorship. 
President Saxon will make _ his 
recommendation to the Regents at their 
March 18th meeting. The members of 
the Search Committee will not make any 
statements prior to the press release 
from the President’s office. 


SIGNED: 

Mark Beittel - 427-0153 

J. Herman Blake - Extension 2767 
George Hammond - Extension 2160 
Marta Morello-Frosch - Extension 2510 
Ian Walton - 427-1815 


Senior Housing 
On Campus 


Editor: 

I have some reactions to the proposal 
to offer older people housing on campus, 
re C-O-H articles by Annie Reasoner and 
Paul Glickman 17Feb., 1977. The idea at 
first glance sounds really exciting, 
especially when one knows it has been 
successful elsewhere. In the case of 
UCSC it opens up an elitist, isolated 
institution to a community-based group 
not otherwise served by the university in 
any specific way. However I have some 
questions and concerns I would like to 
share. 

What concrete changes and _ in- 
novations are needed to make a full 
program, and most importantly — will 
decide and how will decision-making 
take place? In order to avoid pitting 
one powerless group against another 
(younger folks vs. older folks), we need 
to keep always in focus the outrageous 
and oppressive cost and political 
relationship of housing in_ this 
society. As an older student at UCSC I 
often feel alienated and-or left out 
because of different immediate life 
conditions right now. On top of classes, 
papers, reading, exams, personal 
relationships, sleeping, eating and 
generally being alive, I also have 
financial responsibility for a family 
including daily relationships with two 
active, fantastic children. At the risk of 
sounding over-protective I would 
question the ability of UCSC to suddenly 
become sensitive to a group of people 
with, perhaps, even more different 
experiences and needs. 

As the article by Annie on Grey Bears 
points out older people often don’t want 
to deal with the welfare bureaucracy. 
My experience with the UCSC financial 
aid office matches my expericnce with 
welfare people - both are bureaucratic 
and insensitive. (When I first applied for 
fin. aid here someone in the office 
suggested I might be better off at home 
with my children! ) 

I don't want to sound pessimistic, but I 
think a realistic evaluation is necessary. 
Community as defined by the founders 
of this university seems to me not to deal 
with political and economic realities of 
many students that are vastly more 
complicated than those facing the 


’ “traditional” young, white, middle class 


student. (Which is not to say that those 
people don’t have complicated problems 
too, but simply that a different kind of 
person is also attending school whose 
needs are not directly addressed.) 


Finally I guess I am raising a question 
about the experience of attending 
school. I think that traditionally 
educational experience was seen as 
preparation for one’s future while 
ignoring the reality of life while at 
sc hoal. Our experience must include not 
only the dissemination of facts and 
theories within the academic 
framework but also the more personally 
involving framework of discussion and 
struggle to relate our needs in both a 
theoretical and practical way. (A 
concept addressed in field study 
programs, for example.) 

Despite a view of the university as a 
kind of free space separate and 
autonomous from the larger society, the 
reality is that the university is 
politically and economically responsible 
to and controlled by the larger society. 
But the university is also responsible to 
us, and in order to insure its response we 
must actively involve ourselves. 


Peace and Struggle, 
Cia Lynn 
Merrill 


Open Letter 
To Deck Hazen 


Deck, 

I realize that we have fundamentally 
different ideas about student power and 
how to use it. I’ve only so much energy 
(and time here) left, and I’m going to 
put it into grad student organizing. 

I did just want to say, though, that I 
hope your system still has a place 
somewhere for students to monitor the 
system from within. As Bill Domhoff 
said, there is now a “tradition” of 
student representation on committees. 
Sometimes this is tokenism, for sure, 
but it doesn’t have to be. 

These students are often in a position 
to keep the administration more honest 
and responsive. As long as there is an 
administration, it’s a shame not to do 
this. Students (sometimes even me) 
fought hard to get into these positions 
which were often closed just a few years 
ago. Why throw that away while fighting 
for more? 

TheSBPC has, I think, achieved some 

important gains, essentially from within 
the system. The $1,000,000 for 
educational improvement, student 
regent position, collective bargaining 
bills, anti discrimination against student 
renters bill, etc. They did this mostly by 
knowing the system very well, knowing 
where to apply pressure, and never 
demanding things they knew they 
couldn't get. 
The latter may make you feel moral and 
righteous, but it doesn’t achieve 
anything. Worse, it destroys your 
cred ability, and makes it harder to get 
some thing next time. 

Until students get the power, I hope 
they won't exclude this tactic. It’s not 
incampatible with larger goals. It does 
require more patience, but it gets 
something done. 


Doug Duncan 


Response on page 14 
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Ma A, cas some 


Black canvas gauchos reg.$19 $14 
Large selection of shorts $4. 
Black canvas drawstring pants reg.$22 $10 


Mon—Wed 10-§:30 Thurs—Sat 10-6:30 
1012 PACIFIC AVE. © 423-6661 


HAIR STUDIO 


SPECIALIZED IN 
Precision Cutting ° Organic 
-Blow Dry Styling ?¢rms 
‘Vitamin Nutra Pak -hennas 
eSplit End Trims « hair hi-lighting 
Mon Thru Sat 10:00 TU? & )6=Painting 


“« 
426-9910 

527 SEABRIGHT AVE 
SANTA CRUZ PRODUCTS 


GORE VIDALS 


#1 fiction bestseller 


Read all about 
the tumultuous 
centennial 
year that was 
in this 
“wickedly wise, 
savagely funny” 
(The Atlantic). 
“scandalous, 
entertaining” 
(Chicago Tribune) 
novel by one of 
America’s favorite 
authors. 


A NEW BALLANSINE BESTSELLER 


$2.25 wherever paperbacks are sold 
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LOW COST 
Auto 
insurance 
for College Students 
427-3272 
‘CAMPUS INSURANCE 


SANTA CRUZ 
330 Soquel Avenue 


CLUB ZAYANTE 


9211 East Zayante, Felton 335-9994 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 


Tonight! Thursday, March 10! $3.50 
Last minute seats are going fast !!! 


“SIROCCO”’ 
(Warm, desert wind) 


Sirocco blows again through Zayante, swirl- 

ing lovely dancers like spring blossoms caught 

up in the rhythms of those maestros of the 

Near East, Solomon and Armando. Belly 

dancing’s finest hours come back to Zayante 

this Sunday night at eight o'clock, and the 
cover is only $1.00 


Come for brunch from ten a.m. till 2 p.m.; 
swim up an appetite for the barbeque from 
2 p.m. till midnight. Sunday isa Near 

East Feast for all your Senses!! 


ALBERT COLLINS 


Wrap up pur Blues Festival this Wednesday 
and Thursday at 9 p.m. along with Ron 
Thompson, Bob Lowrey, Ken Swank and 
other local bluemen!!! 
cover is just $3.50 


MUSIC SCHEDULE 
Thursday: John Lee Hooker 
Friday: Red Ragged Rose 
Saturday: Linda Stevens Band 
Sunday: Sirocco 

Wednesday. Albert Collins 
Thursday: Albert Collins 


CLUB ZAYANTE 
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by Jim Poppy 


If you get this issue in time, you might want to run 
over to Merrill Dining Hall where regent chair 
William Coblentz is talking with interested people, 
from 1:45 to 3:15. 

The word is that UCSC’s next chancellor will be 
announced, as scheduled, at the regents’ March 
meeting. He will take charge in July. Funny how the 
most important changes and decisions are always 
made during the summer, or put off until then. 

Also at the March regents meeting, taking place 
on the UC San Francisco campus, the Santa Cruz- 
based People for a Free South Africa will be ad- 
dressing the regents, arguing for social responsibility 
in investments policies. City on a Hill’s own Julie 
Kosterlitz will be making the presentation to the 
regents. A demonstration has been planned for that 
meeting, to protest UC’s pro-management proxy 
policies, so you might want to be part of the Santa 
Cruz contingent. 

Kersplash! The Pool Committee (that’s right the 
Pool Committee), is zeroing in on a plan for a new 
pool for UCSC (that’s right, a new pool). Never mind 
the price tag, it’s going to be a doozey...a 50 meter 
outdoor pool—that would be the only 50 meter racing, 
or whatever, facility around. Not a bad town-gown 
showpiece either. With possible foundation and 
downtown support, along with a sizeable chunk (half 
a mil?) of registration fee capital reserves, this 
project could become a reality by, oh, say fall ‘79? 

Speaking of reg fees, the Registration Fee Ad- 
visory Committee has completed its budget 
recom mendations for student service units for 77-78, 
which probably doesn’t interest you too much unless 
you happen to have a job in one of those units. And 
then you probably already know that you still havea 
job, because the committee has decided to spend its 
wad next year...As Paul Niebanck has put it, “The 
units are getting support next year, but we’re going to 
have to hold the line in the future...which means they 
have to get their acts together...’’ The money is 
available for next year because of the regents’ $16 per 
quarter student fee increase which is effective next 
fall, and because of funding shifts which temporarily 
relieve reg fees from some major staff support 
budgets. The reason why it’s going to be tight in the 
future is because it remains to be seen whether the 
state will play along with UC’s plans for increased 
state aid for certain budgets, such as financial aid 
staff support, which were formerly covered by reg 
fee accounts. If the gov and the legislature don’t go 
for it, either the regents will have to find some 
money , or reg fee funds will be dealt a lethal blow ina 
couple of years. As it is, it looks certain that student 
fees will be up at least $15 per quarter more by 79-80 
(ie. grand total of approx. $262 for registration fees 
per quarter). 

Programs being expanded include the Committee 
on Arts and Lectures, and the Health Center will be 
getting a Health Educator position, to help in 
establishing new programs. A number of new 
programs have been given a foothold, such as an 
administrative internship program, a student affairs 
disc re tionary fund, off-campus housing, a women’s 
reentry program, and not least of all. there will be 
money available for a campuswide governance 
group, if it ever materializes. Probably the boldest 
move by the reg fee committee was to take a little C 
& R (culture and recreation) monies away from the 
colleges (you know how they like to play with 
money), expressly for encouraging campuswide 
decision making. But that’s a whole other ball of wax, 
and I’m reaching the bottom of the page. 

Anyway, for more details, stop by the Student 
Affairs office (the one with the radio playing in 
Central Services) and ask to look at the recom- 
mendations. Recommendations, mind you, because 
the Chancellor has final say over student money 
allocations. 

Another quarter bites the dust...This is our last 
issue for the quarter, see youall April 7. 


UC Criticized For Role 
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In Bakke Case 


by Steven Pressman 
The Daily Californian 


SACRAMENT O—UC President David 
Saxa and the University of California 
came under scathing attack by mem- 
bers of the State Assembly in a hearing 
March 2 that was held to discuss the 


implications of the Bakke court — 


decisian. 


Some of the sharpest criticism came 
from Assemblymember Peter Chacon 
(DSan Diego), who was not a member 
of the postsecondary education sub- 
committee that called the hearing. 


Questioning Saxon’s commitment to 
affirmative action and the future of 
minority admissions to the University, 
Chacon told Saxon, “I am convinced 
that the UC system is very, very racist.’’ 


Many of the attacks trom Chacon and 
other Assemblymembers present at the 
6'» hour hearing were directed at the 
university’s handling of its defense in 
the Bakke case. In that case, the special 
minority admissions program at the UC 
Davis medical school was declared 
illegallast September by the California 
Supreme Court. 


The Board of Regents voted last fall to 
appeal the case, and two weeks ago the 
US Supreme Court agreed to hear the 
matter. The oral arguments will 
probably be given next fall. 


Subcommittee head John Vascon- 
cellos (D-San Jose) lashed into the 
univers ity’s defense after Saxon told the 
committee the university was doing all 
it could to win the case. 


‘So far as! can tell, tne case nas been 
handled so badly I don’t see how it can 
be won,’’ Vasconcellos said. 


Vasconcellos and _ others’ also 
criticized UC administrators for not 
selecting minority lawyers to par- 
ticipate in preparing the case that will 
be heard by the Supreme Court. 


Saying thatthe white lawyers working 
on the case ‘‘dan’t...have their hearts in 
the right place,” Vasconcellos said that 
a minority lawyer would ‘‘know the pain 
of being disadvantaged.”’ 


Committee member Theresa Hughes 
(D-LA) placed the blame on the Board of 
Regents, rather than on Saxon. 


“They’re the ones who have hired the 
racist white Anglo-Saxon team of 
lawyers to defend the case,’ Hughes 
said. 


Moments later, Hughes said she did 
not mean to call the lawyers racist, but 
instead said they were ‘‘deprived’’ 
be ca use they could not fully appreaciate 
the situation that minorities face. 


Saxon remained calm and unflustered 
while listening to the sharp attacks 
delivered during the hearing. He 
repeatedly restated his commitment to 
affirmative action, adding that there is a 
strong need to design admissions 
programs that allow minority students 
better chances for admission to UC 
professional schools. 


While saying that,in thelongrun, race 
is not the best measure to use to increase 
minority enrollment, Saxon said such 
criteria is necessary now because other 


UC President David Saxon.....Is UC’s role in the Bakke case only a gesture, or a sincere commitment to minority access? 


procedures have not yet been 
esta blish ed. 


‘We must win (the appeal), because 
(although) we are still developing other 
and better measures, minority 
enrollments would surely suffer if we 
could na continue using race as a direct 
measure for some time to come,’’ Saxon 


said. 


Saxon was preceded in the hearing by 
student representatives and people from 
both the medical and legal professions. 
The common message from all who 
testified was that the Bakke decision, if 
upheld, will have a negative impact on 
minority enrollment but that alternate 


programs can be used to continue 
minority admissions. 


Subcommittee member Joseph 
Mono ya (D-LA) said during the hearing 
that some ‘‘political intervention” in 
university affairs might be necessary to 
make the university more responsive to 
the Legid ature on admissions policies. 


Saxon Talks About Bakke 


SACRAMENTO— On March 2, the 
Assembly Permanent Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education heard 
University of California officials on the 
subject of the Bakke Decision: In- 
creasing Access for Disadvantaged 
Graduate Students. 

UC President David S. Saxon made 
the following statement: 

“When Chairman Vasconcelos _ in- 
vited me to participate in this hearing, 
he asked me to discuss my ‘perceptions’ 
of the subject of increasing access for 
disadvantaged students. I might begin, 
the, by repeating here a statement I 
issued shortly after becoming President 
of the University, in connection with our 
affirmative action programs. I said 
then: ‘We are determined to provide 
new opportunities for members of 
groups whohave been underrepresented 
in higher education, both because it is 
right and because the entire society 
ultimately benefits from the fullest 


possible realization of individual 
potential.’ 

“There were some people who won- 
dered whether this commitment would 


in new places, and to look for new kinds 
af evidence of ability and potential. But I 
cannot accept the assumption that 
ability or potential is more heavily 


“We are determined to provide new 
opportunities for members of groups 
who have been underrepresented in 
higher education, both because it is 
right and because the entire society 


ultimately benefits.” 


in any way involve lowering our stan- 
dards for faculty and students. But, in a 
speech I gave on each of our nine 
campuses at about that same time, I 
said: ‘...these fears are not warranted. 
What we do need to do is to broaden our 
search for talented individuals, to look 


endowed on one race or sex than 
another— granted that some groups in 
our society have had greater 
educational op portunity— and so I can’t 
accept .as valid any “basic in- 
compatibility between our affirmative 

continued on page 18 


Minority Applications 


by Steve Pressman 

The Bakke decision is having a 
“chilling effect,’ as evidenced by a 
dramatic decline in minority applicants 
to the UC Davis law school, University 
President David Saxon said last week. 

Sax made his comments at March 
3's systemwide faculty senate meeting. 
He referred to UC Davis law school 
application figures released at a State 
Assembly hearing two weeks ago in 
Sacramento. 

At that hearing, Davis law professor 
Emma Jones, who is also a minority 
student recruiter at the school, said the 
decline in minority applications there is 
a direct aftershock of the Bakke 
decision, indicating its “immediate 
harmful effects.” 


Jones told the post-secondary 
educa tion subcommittee that minority 
applications to the law school have 
fallen to 325, down from 446 during the 
same time period (up to Feb. 25) last 
year. 

Jones broke down those figures into 
specific ethnic and racial categories. 
Black student applications fell from 153 
to 75. Chicano student applications were 
down to 84, as opposed to 136 last year. 

The Davis lawschool does not have a 
special minonty admissions program 
like that of the medical’ school there, 
which reserves 16 minority places out of 
100 openings. 

It was that minority admissions 
program that was struck down last 
September by the Celifornia Supreme 


Down Since Bakke 


Court on grounds’ of reverse 
discrimination. The University has 
appealed the case to the US. Supreme 
Court. 

There is one general admissions 
procedure for all applicants to the law 
school. It takes into account a person’s 
background and goals, as well as test 
scores and grades. 

But Jones said the Bakke decision 
seems to be discouraging people from 
ap plying to the law school because they 
may not be aware that the decision does 
not apply to the admissions program 
there. 

Jones also said during the hearing that 
ethnic background has been a con- 
sideration in the admissions process. A 

continued on page 18 
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HAIR CARE 
CENTER 
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THE FINEST IN PERSONALIZED 
HAIR DESIGN & NATURAL HAIR CARE 


CHANDU 


419 Cedar Street 


(1 block off Pacific, behind the Catalyst) - 


425-8888 


DO YOU WANT TO LIVE IN A DREAM 
HOUSE? Sbdrm, 3 bath home, nestled 
among giant redwoods — 9 miles from 
UCSC —- separate wings with private en- 
trances. Sunny location, 1800 ft. elev. 


* CONTACT 
Paula Brennock 
or 
[) Rosaleen Spears 
; Office: (408) 867-5050 


We CARE 
For Our Customers! 


Palace 


The Art Store on the Mall 


1308 Pacific Avenue 
4271770 
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UC 


SANTA CRUE 


With over 1000 flights a week, PSA is the most convenient way 
to travel in California. And you'll like our low fares, too. Call your 
Campus Rep., Chad F. Perenyi (408) 429-4388 or PSA. 


(a's 


AUTOMOTIVE HMM PARTS SUPPLY 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY'S 
FOREIGN AUTO PARTS HEADQUARTERS 


Free Use of our Technical Library 


715 Soquel and Branciforte, Santa Cruz, 427-1280 


IMMANUEL VELIKOVSKY 


UatiSial 


$1.95 /81091 


Critics called it ‘‘an outrage!" It aroused incredible antagonism in 
scientific and literary circles. Yet half a million copies were sold 
and for 27 years it remained an astounding bestseller. 


Velikovsky's theories of cosmic cataclysm challenged the accepted 
notions ot evolution and virtually rewrote ancient history. But the 
moon landings and space probes of recent years have caused scien- 
tists to take another look at Velikovsky—today, many of his ideas are 
accepted as fact. Worlds in Collision was found lying open on Eins- 
tein’s desk the day he died __ the cause célebre once thought to be 
unbelievable is now seen as ahead of its time 


Worlds in Collision has been unavailable in paperback for years. 
Now, finally, here itis. 


CKET BOOKS 


by Victoria Greystone 

Restaurant row on North Pacific Ave. is one of the 
most ex pansive parts in Santa Cruz. The Crepe Place, 
Inn Ambrosia, Good Fruit Company and 
Bod hidharma’s are not only night spots; all are open 
during the day offering a diversity of foods and at- 
mosp heres. The experience of walking past each of 
these places is somewhat similar to a four ring ring 
circ us or a multi-media presentation your best friend 
is putting on for her-his senior project. Quality of such 
a presentation is most important, and it is clearly 
communicated on North: Pacific. 

Inn Ambrosia contains such a quality easily 
noticed, in’ the physical layout. The one room 
restaurant is occupied with The Mystic Star Gallery, 
which extends around the whole perimeter, 
displaying paintings and at the side entrance are 
some decorative jewelry, for the skins! Mobiles 
dang ling from a skylight in the ceiling were a suprise 
to me, as I was excorted to a small table right under 
an oil painting titled ‘‘Renewal’’ (it is dedicated to 
Native Americans and their renewing cycles of life). 
Opera-+type music played softly in the background 
and I recognized the name of the restaurant for the 
first time: Ambrosia is food of Greek and Roman 
Gods, now being offered to all Santa Cruzans, for 
fairly reasonable prices. 

The menu (presented to me) revealed a strict 
vegetarian cusine and emphasized a request for no 
smoking. Also it disclosed information concerning 
natural drinks and baked goods, and invited me to 
browse among the other paintings while I waited on 
my dinner. The menu gave me a sense of truly en- 
tering the place and listed the basic ground rules. 

Entrees include: Lasague (spinach noodles and 
four types of cheese), Vegetable Pie (sauteed and 
steamed vegetables, simmered in cashew sauce 
between flakey crust), Nine Precious Vegetables 
(delicately prepared and seasoned in a_ wok), 
Esteemed Vegetables (seasoned garden vegetables, 
lightly steamed with essences of herbs and spices) 
and the International Special Created Daily. The 
night I alighted on this throne of delight, Fruit 
Curr y was the Special. It was superb! During the day 
they have an assortment of sandwiches and salads 
with such suprises as a Humus sandwich served open- 
faced in a warm Pita. with sprouts, carrots and 
tomato and a Mandala salad guaranteed to grant you 
a rebirth, with an array of raw vegetables. 

“Life is for tasting...Go for it...’”’ is the subtitle for 
Beverages. There area variety of Juices, Smoothies, 
hot drinks and blended teas, all of pure ingredients. 
This is a restaurant of unique and rewarding quality. 
Herby Portnoy and his partner Matthew Vacante 
have struck the right chord in the musical row on 
North Pacific Avenue. 

A couple doors down coffee drinkers gather for 
their favorite blend. Where Inn Ambrosia is lacking, 
Bodhidharm a’s takes over with an assortment of fine 
coffees, teas, treats and accesories. At night the shop 
opens up acoffee bar, where one can purchase drinks 
to have right there, along with several ice cream 
dishes , available with strong Expresso and toppings. 
There are other coffee drinks, such as Cafe Au Lait, 
Ex presso Mocha Cappuicinoanda rare product is the 
Decaffinated Cappuicino. Prices are high compared 
to your regular sundaes and other drinks and yet 
coffee is high everywhere. With these drinks you are 
guaranteed a buzz, regardless of the price, and if 
that’s a concern this is a place that buys it wholesale 
and sells it for the least possible profit. 

The atmosphere of the small shop can remind one 
of the inside of a kitchen, where everyone gathers at 
night to discuss their day and intentions for future 
ones. 

Either Collin (the owner) or Joseph (a worker) 
might join you at your table for a cup of coffee and 
talk. If not, it’s fun to watch your coffee being made in 
an expresso machine and to hear the steam escape 
into the premature cream. The shop offers jars of 
different coffees and teas to take home and are en- 
tertaining to look at and smell, evening or day. They 
have some of the best buys on coffee makers, in- 
cluding a cute expresso one. 

Bodhidharma’s offers a home to all coffee drinkers 
and is an interesting complement to Inn Ambrosia, 
having a no smoking-caffeine policy. When in Bodi’s 
buzz away with the rest of the coffee bums and ‘‘in 
Ambrosia” eat the food and drink of the Gods. 
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Wage Dispute Rallies Food Service Workers 


by Deck Hazen 


Once again the UCSC administration 
is trying to run rough-shod over the 
students and workers on this campus. 
Last quarter it was the bookstore, this 
quarter it’s the students and workers of 
our campus food service corporation, 
Saga. 

The dispute is over a rate increase in 
the contract agreement between the 
Unwersity and the Saga Corporation. In 
the contract, the minimum wage for 
student workers is tied to the University 
employee classification Assistant I 
which, at the time the contract was 
signed, was $2.44. Early this year the 
minimum wage was increased to $2.84, 
butSaga contends that this rate will not 
apply until next year, since (they con- 
tend) pay rates must be figured an- 
nual. 


The parallels between the troubles of 
the food service workers and the events 
of the bookstore are astounding. In both 
cases the University has tried to keep 
student and worker representatives off 
the respective campus committees and 
in both cases the University has tried to 
go back on its prior committments. 

In the case of the bookstore, the 
University administration argued that it 
never made an agreement to keep the 
permanent workers on staff after the 
University took charge of the bookstore 
(a verbal a greement that was witnessed 
by several people). In the case of the 


food service workers, the University is 
trying to get out of its obligations by 
contesting the wording and intention of 
its contract with Saga and the food 
service workers. 

There are differences as well. The 
issue of the bookstore centered around a 
change in management, while the issue 
of the foodservice workers is mainly 
about money. 


The University claims that to pay the 
increase in wages would cost the 
University in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. They further claim that this 
cost would have to be passed along to the 
students. In this way, it has been 
suggested, the administration is at- 
tempting to drive a wedge between the 
workers (full time and students), and 
the rest of the campus community, by 
claiming that an increase in the pay of 
the workers would result in higher 
housing costs to the students. 


Out of this situationhas come a unique 
set of circumstances. If the University 
decides to raise the basic rate for the 
food service workers, they will have to 
renegotiate the contract with Saga, and 
possibly try topass the increase onto the 
students. If the University does not 
decide to increase the pay, it will have to 
contend with an organized collection of 
Saga Workers, who have already made 
alliances with various segments of the 
campus (including the Student Union, 
and the group of people who are holding 
the ‘Agenda Meeting’ tonight at 7:30 in 


the Stevenson Fireside Lounge). 

Coor dina ting the food service drive is 
Ellen Fitzpatrick who has suggested the 
possibility of a strike, a boycott, anda 
movement to collectivize the food 
serv ice operation on this campus, all of 
whic h would be formidable challenges to 


an adverse University decision. 

For the moment, everyone is waiting 
on the decision of the campus food 
service committee. That decision is 
expected, according to the committee 
Chair-Jerry Walters, the latter part of 
next week. 


Low Voter Turnout, Liberals Lose 


FINAL AND UNOFFICIAL RETURNS (stars denote winners) 


by David Arenson 


The results of Tuesday’s City Council 
election mean hard times ahead tor 
Santa Cruz liberals. 


Despite the re-election of en- 
vironmentalist Bert Muhly, con- 
servatives gained a seat on the council 
when incumbent Sally DiGirolamo lost 
hers to James Hammond. Appointed 
incumbent Lawrence Edler retained his 
seat. Nancy Matlock rana strong fourth 
and Jacquelyn Schoening a poor sixth. 

The results dashed the hopes of no- 
growth proponents who had wanted to 
reelect DiGirolamo and replace Edler 
with Matlock. The seven member city 
council now only has two votes that can 
be counted as consistently liberal. 

UCSC voter turnout was only 32 
percent. Jim Hammond beat Nancy 
Matlock by only 369 votes, which could 
have been easily overturned through 
marginally higher student participation. 
DiGirolamo received the most student 
support, gaining 888 votes. 

Hammond and Edler vowed in their 
campaigns to recruit new industry for 
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Santa Cruz and the council will almost . 
certainly move in that direction. En- 
vironmental considerations, from parks 
to smog, are likely to matter less. 

Supporters of Matlock and 
DiGirolamo, the top vote getters at 
UCSC attributed their defeat primarily 
to a low voter tumout. While official 
figures for the city are not ready, tur- 
nout was between 35-40 percent of those 
registered, as opposed to a 50 percent 
tumout in the last two city council 
elections. 


The UCSC turmout ran behind the city 
as a whole, with only 32 percent of those 
registered going to the polls. 


A smear campaign launched 
primarily against DiGirolamo (with 
some attacks on Matlock) appears to 
have been effective in defeating them. 
(See story ) 


An element of sexism also aided their 
defeat. Some precinct walkers have 
obse rv ed a negative reaction to the idea 
of afemale majority on the city council. 
With DiGirolamo leaving, there will be 
two women left on the council. 


Smear Tactics Mar Council Election 


by David Arenson 

Two major campaign events that can 
only be described as dirty politics 
contributed to the defeat of Sally 
DiGirolamo and Nancy Matlock on 
Tuesday. 

Supporters of Edler and Hammond 
sought to discredit them through an 
advertising campaign in the Santa Cruz 
Sentinnel. 

Ads claiming such things as “While 
she (DiGirolamo) saw to it that 


beautiful gold badges for herself and 
other council members were pur- 
chased”’ graced the Sentinel during the 
week before the election. 

At the bottom of the ads was was 
printed ‘‘Ad paid for by John Hill.” 

Mr. Hill owns a carpet store called 
Interiors, and when contacted admitted 
that he hadn't paid for the ads all by 
himself. 

The total spent on the ads, according 
to Hill, was $490, just ten dollars shy of 


the $500 mark after which he would have 
been forced to file a financials tatement. 

Reliable sources reported that Mr. 
Hil) had received money from such 
people as right wing county supervisor 
Marylin Liddicoat and former super- 
visor Dan Forbus. Hill denies this, but 
refuses to name his sources. He said 
only that all the money came ‘from 
within the city.” 

While his method of financing is under 
the counter but not exactly illegal, the 


content of his ads certainly was 
hy poc ritical. 

Hil attacked Matlock, charging she 
‘claims she can manage our city after 
living here for only two years.”’ This is a 
strange attack, since Mr. Hill himself 
doesn’t even live in the eity. He also 
doesn’t vote, because he is not an 
American citizen. (Matlock has lived in 
the area—Aptos—for nine years and has 
worked in Santa Cruz for five.) 

continued on 14 
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by Charly Egan 

How do creatve writers fit in at 
UCSC? Where do students who are in- 
terested in creative writing go? 

If one is perceptive and looks. through 
the university catalogue and asks 
questions, one eventually learns that 
classes are offered at nearly every 
college at UCSC to provide some sort of 
experience in writing. The serious 
writer learns that as far as degree 
programs in creative writing go, there 
are not one but two at UCSC. There is the 
Creative Writing Program under the 
Literature Board and the creative 
writing path under the Aesthetics 
Studies Major at College Five. 

The Literature Boards’ Creative 
Writing Program developed in a cir- 
cuitous way, in response to student 
demand for Independent Studies in 
creative writing. Up until 1970 there was 
no official Creative Writing Program. At 
that time, novelist Page Stegner was 
responsible for sorting through the work 
of these students and deciding who to 
sponsor. Since there was evidently a 
need for an established creative writing 
major, Stegner proposed a program to 
the Literature Board that would allow 
for creative writing under the auspices 
of the board. It was approved with the 
following as requirements: a student 
must take three writing classes (two of 
which mdst be upper division), five 
upper division literature courses, one to 
three Senior Independent Studies, a 
Senior thesis consisting of a writing 
project, and the senior oral 
examination. After completion of these 
requirements the student would 
graduate with a Literature Degree with 
an emphasis in Creative Writing. An 
attractive feature of the requirements 
for a Creative Writing major is the 
option to waive the normal Literature 
Degree requisite of a foreign language. 
This is not recommended, but Claire 
Willins at the Literature Boards Office 
cites this as a reason why some 
Literature Majors apply to get into the 
Creative Writing Program. 

The Aesthetic Studies Major, the other 
route creative writers may take, 
was formed in 1971. Recently the ASM 
has redefined its purpose and structure 
in a response to the Ad Hoc Committee 
which reviewed the ASM last year and 
proposed some changes in the major 
requirements. These requirement 
changes are on the verge of being 
ratified and are expected to become 
effective September 1977. 

For the ASM’s creative writers the 
new requirements will consist of five 
seminars dealing with Aesthetics, five 
courses in creative writing, two in- 
dependent studies, and the completion of 
a senior thesis and essay. 

Both the Literature Board and ASM 
concern themselves with creative 
writing but their priorities and the way 
that they view their prospective func- 
tions are different. 

Jim Houston, a creative writing 
lecturer hired by the Literature Board, 
sees the boards’s primary function is to 
provide supervised writing op- 
portunities, offering for students classes 
that range from beginning writing 
courses to more advanced seminars. 
The ASM handles creative writing 
majors and usually offers writing 
courses for advanced writers. 

There are probably 300 students who 
will take writing courses offered by the 
literature board. Of that number 
perhaps around 50 might actually wish 
to declare themselves Creative Writing 
Majors, either through the Literature 
Board or the ASM. But of these two 
programs, the ASM can accomodate 
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the bulk of Creative Writing Majors. Of 
the ninety students enrolled in the ASM, 
approximately thirty are creative 
writers, the largest major represented 
within the program, whereas among the 
Literature Board’s students, no more 
than six are Creative Writing majors. 

These figures are indicative of just 
how accessible each of these programs 
are for majors in creative writing. A 
major factor discouraging potential 
CRMs is that it is difficult to even find 
out that the Creative Writing Program 
exists. Its not mentioned as an 
established major under the Literature 
Board in the University catalogue. To 
learn about the guidelines of the 
programs one must contact the 
Literature Board Office and get the 
hand out that’s titled, Requirements for 


Literature Majors. On this fact sheet it 
states, ‘‘Creative Writing Majors...This 
is an unadvertised major for which 
special approval is required.’ The 
program is deliberately kept quiet and 
Page Stegner readily acknowledges this 
fact. As he sees it, the Creative Writing 
‘Program is never sure of year-to-year 
funding, and this impares the quality of 
the program. 

Thereareno full time creative writing 
instructors hired by the Literature 
Board. Lynn Sukenick, James Hall, and 
Page Stegner all divide their time 
between teaching writing and teaching 
straight literature courses. Their 
combined time available for creative 
writing approximately totals to one and 
a half permanent positions. Part time 
instructors, such as Barbara Hull and 


Jim Houston, are usually hired on soft 
money that turn up only after budgets 
have been figured. 

This situation limits the capacity of 
the Creative Writing Programs and 
requires present faculty to handle five 
or six senior projects at a time. 

With the increasing number of 
students interested in writing classes, 
the Literature Board has depended on 
graduate students to teach the Lit. Il 
sections. Three years ago there were 
only three Lit. II sections offered; now 
there are eight sections per year. The 
Literature Board can only provide in- 
troductory workshops for the general 
student body. 

But in Stegner’s eyes the problem of 
unsatisfied student demand still exists 

continued on page 19 


Dizikes On Sports and Culture 


‘“‘American Sports and American 
Culture” will be the topic of the next 
Public Affairs Lecture, sponsored by the 
UCSC Affiliates, and open to the general 
public. John Dizikes, associage 
professor of history. at UC Santa Cruz, 
wil be the featured speaker at the 
lecture-luncheon to be held on Wed- 
nesday, March 16, at the New Riverside 
Restaurant. Preceded by a lunch to be 
served at noon, the presentation will 
conclude at 1:30. 

An historian whose research has 
focused on the United States during the 
19th and 20th centuries, Dizikes has had 


a lifelong interest in the sports in 
American culture. In his studies and 
observations, he has found evidence of 
“as misspent youth.”’ 

Dizikes attended UCLA for his un- 
dergraduate work in history and 


completed work ona Ph.D. in history at - 


Harvard. While doing his graduate 
work, he received a Fulbright grant for 
two years to do research in the United 
Kingdom. 

In 1965, he came to Santa Cruz to 
become one of the founding faculty 
members of the campus and of Cowell 
College, where he is still a faculty 


fellow. This year, Dizikes is serving as 
the chairperson of the board of studies in 
history at UCSC. 

The Public Affairs Lecture Series is 
held monthly during the academic year. 
Cost of the lunch is $5.00, payable at the 
door. Reservations are requested at 
least one day in advance and may be 
made by calling the UCSC Public Affairs 
Office at 429-2530 or 429-2502. 

Next lecture in the Series will be on 
Wednesday, April 2. Leo Laporte, 
UCSC professor of earth sciences, will 
speak on ‘‘Earthquakes: What, Where, 
Why, and Maybe When.”’ 


EIRs Have Little College Job Impact 


by Daniel W. Lindley 

(CPS)—College graduates and en- 
vironmental planning majors seeking 
jobs at environmental consulting firms 
may expect stiff competition this year, 
despite the economic promise of the 
field which due to federal legislation 
passed in 1969 burgeoned virtually 
overnight into a $1.3 billion industry. 

The law, called the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act (NEPA), 
spawned numerous businesses by 
stipulating that all federal agencies file 
environmental impact statements 
before taking actions that might affect 
significantly the ecology of an area. 
Since then, about half the states and 
numerous county and local governments 
also have required environmental 
impact statements, which have been 
applied in zoning cases concerning 
private contractors and resource ex- 
ploiters as well as government 
operations and projects. 

Despite the vast increase in business 
opportunities afforded by the new laws 
and the environmental programs which 
many universities have added to their 
curricula in the past few years to meet 
the anticipated demand for consultants, 
the financial joy ride temporarily has 
been stalled. Somewhat incongruously, 
environmental groups, as well as the 
recent recession, have slackened the 
environmental impact statement 
business by discouraging corporations 
and government agencies from 
initiating plans which require much 
capital and may stir controversy. 

Still, Dick McEvers, personnel 
director of Dames. and Moore, a large 
Los Angeles architectural firm which 
now does 40 percent of its business 


formulating environmental impact 
statements, is “sure” that industries 
will be forced to return to capital ex- 
pansion “in the near future,’”’ and that 
many morereams of impact reports will 
be required prior to such expansion. In 
the meantime, his company is visting 
less colleges such as MIT, Cornell, 
Berkeley, Purdue, and a few mid- 
western mining schools where it once 


- did the bulk of its recruiting; more at- 


tention is being paid to the resumes 
which continue to file in. 

While large environmental con- 
sultants do not need to visit campuses 
because of the stiff competition amongst 
job hunters, the smaller consultants 
rarely can afford to conduct extensive 
recruiting. And as a University of 
Washington at Seattle job counselor 
notes, ‘‘most of the positions are with 
smaller firms.”’ She says that as many 
acience as environmental planning 
majors from her campus are selected by 
the companies that sift through their 
resumes. 

Dames and Moore no longer hires Ph. 
D. biologists right out of school because 
they are ‘‘too research-oriented,”’ 
McEvers says. However, the company 
actively is seeking civil engineers, 
meteorologists, and oceanographers 
recently weaned from their alma 
maters. 

“There are an awful lot of biologists,”’ 
McEvers notes. 

He adds that all other circumstances 
being equal, he would hire a student who 
had majored in environmental planning 
over one who had majored in biology 
because an environmental planner 
would have the breadth required for the 
field. Indeed, archaeologists, 


economists, and _ sociologists oc- 
casionally assist in preparing the im- 
pact statements, a phenomenon which 
has earned the NEPA the title of the 
“archaeologists’ relief act.” 

Pre-med students who have lost faith 
in gaining admission to medical schools 
are advised by many college job 
placement advisors to consider the 
environmental consulting and health 
fields, adding fat to an already tight fit. 

The director of the UCLA career 
counseling center agrees that ‘we 
definitely are not getting any more 
recruiters in,’ and advises that students 
who have followed standard scientific 
disciplines such as chemistry, biology, 
and physics ‘can usually have much 
greater impact helping a firm with 
pdlution problems” than environmental 
studies graduates. Under existing 
conditions, letter and resume writing 
skills also may be in order. 


Graphic Workshop 
Exhibit 


The Santa Cruz Graphic Workshop, a 
group of young local artists, is 
exhibiting over 100 prints, paintings, and 
drawings on the upper level of the 
Central Services administration 
building at UC, Santa Cruz. The show, 
open to the public free of charge, will 
run through April 30, from 8 am to 5 pm 
weekdays. 

Members of the workshop, all in their 
twenties, attended the UCSC campus 
and decided to remain and work in Santa 
Cruz as part of the area's growing art 
community. 
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OPINION & ANALYSIS 


The Academic Plan 


Destroying The Golden Age 


by Edward Zape 

When I first came to this school, less 
thana year ago, I came for two reasons: 
the first was because of all the literature 
describing the benefits of the campus 
and its ‘college’ structure, and the 
second was because some of my friends 
were here several years ago and said the 
colleges were indeed real, and that there 
wasa degree of community within them. 

I feel like I’ve been ripped off. If I 
th ought it possible, I would join together 
with all my friends who also feel like 
they've been ripped off, and sue the 
pants off this university. They promised 
me colleges andcommunity and alll got 
was boards and bureaucracy. 

An ‘exhibit A’ in this suit I would 
present the current academic plan. 
Kenneth V. Thimann, in his paper ‘The 
Draft Academic Plan for UCSC.: A 
Critique and a Counter-Proposal’”’ 
(dated Feb. 14, 1977) states at the out- 
set: ‘‘The first thing that strikes the 
reader about this document is that it is 
not a plan.”....“Beyond pious (and 
platitudinous) hopes, e.g. _ for 
‘‘cooperative coordination,’ nothing 
much that is concrete emerges.’’ 

Prof. Thimann lists four specific 
criticisms of the plan and a counter 
proposal, but perhaps the most poignant 
observ ation-criticism is to be found in 
the final paragraph of his four-page 
critique: ‘‘A clear outcome of this long- 
standing uncertainty (the college-board 
split) must surely be included in the 
academic plan. Otherwise the whole 
Santa Cruz collegiate concept will be in 
serious danger.”’ 

In developing my case against the 
University, Professor Thimann’s 
closing would be my point of departure; 
the collegiate concept at Santa Cruz is 
now in danger, and it has been for some 
time. 

The colleges were a dream, formed in 
the minds of Clark Kerr (an ex-UC. 
President fired by Ronald Reagan) and 
Dean McHenry, the founding chancellor 
of UCSC. In many respects their visions 
were pure, their aim sincere; they 
wanted to:build a university on the 


principles of community—to allow the ~ 


university to ‘‘grow large, while 
seeming small.’’ These forming goals 
are perhaps the best expression of what 
Santa Cruz could be, and should have 
been. 

Their vision of the central ad- 
ministration was that of ‘co-ordinator,’ 
instead of the monstrous octopus it has 
became. Over the years, beset by the 
student movement and the demands of 
our society for more people to fit into 
“the mold” of a nine-to-five job, the 
central administration has seen it 
necessary to appropriate much of the 
autonomy and authority once contained 
within the colleges. 

Much of this consolidation has ex- 
pressed itself in the transfer of course 
authority to the boards of study, but still 
more of it is expressed in a more subtle 
fashion. The development of this latest 
(so called) ‘Academic Plan’ is just 
another example of how the process 
occurs. 

To quote the plan itself: ‘While it is 
true (as planned) that-all Colleges are 
involved in undergraduate liberal arts 
education it is not true in any complete 
sense that each of the colleges is 
assuming responsibility for the general 


education of its members ( althought this 
was the intent indicated in the 1965 
Plan).”’ 

The reason for this is that the central 
administration has allowed it to happen, 
by the ways in which it allocates 
resources, e.g. FTE (Full-Time 
Equivalents - faculty, etc.) and the way 
it delegates responsibility, eg. the 
administration has not given the 
codleges a significant role in either the 
planning process, or the general 
governance structure of the campus. 

The colleges are very fragile things. 
They do not have the single purpose of 
the boards, and thus, are placed in 
unfair competition. The colleges, almost 
by definition, must be more egalitarian 
in making decisions, that is, they must 
take into accounta ll the members of the 
college community (members who are 
different both in academic and in 
political dispositions). It is so much 
easier for the Chancellor to go to the 
headof a board (a position which holds a 
ma jority of power over the affairs of the 
board) thanit is to go to the Provost of a 
college because if the Provost is a good 
one, she-he would be obliged to consult 
with the rest of the college community 
before making a decision. 

The colleges are currently facing the 
most difficult period of their history; 
resources are getting tight and the 
administration is looking for ways to 
consolidate its own authority to an ever- 
increasing degree. Although the current 
Academic Plan is not the source of the 
trouble (Professor Thimann is_ ab- 


solute ly correct when he notes that the 
“plan’’ is not a plan at all, but rather a 
collection of vague observations) the 
plan does indicate the source of the 
problem; (Under the section marked 
“Campus Organization and Structure’’) 

“Two important organizational 
principles were contained in this (the 
1963) initial plan: 1) A_ series of 
relatively small residential colleges 
would be ‘‘the basic units for planning”’ 
of the campus; and 2) The campus 
would be organized without depart- 
ments.’’ (pg. 113) 

On the very next page, these hypocrits 
describe the current organizational 
structure; 

“In general, the central campus 
administrative structure is typical of 
other universities. The college struc- 
ture, of course, is unique, but this is an 
acade mic-functional characteristic at a 
level more basic to the campus than is 
reflected in the central organizational 
scheme.”( pg. 1.1.4) 

What they mean by ‘‘more basic”’ is, 
of course, more superfluous. They even 
have the gall to list the colleges below 
the Divisions (which look much like 
departments to me) on_ the 
organizational chart for the campus. 

I've been ripped off by this place, but 
in some ways I’m one of the lucky ones 
because I 11 be out of here in a year orso 
(knock on wood). The people I am 
concemed about are those who will be 
drawn here in the future by all those 
slick P.R. publications (the same ones 
that brought many of ushere) promising 


colle ges, and community, and a sense of 
identification with the process of our 
education. I’m afraid that in two or 
three years time UCSC will be in- 
distin guishable from Berkeley, save for 
the fact that the students will be com- 
pdled to walk longer distances between 
classes. 

In this regard, let me propose several 
possible avenues of resolution; 

1. (To quote Professor Thimann 
again) (a) scrap this document(the 
plan), (b) set out our problems as 
concisely as_ possible, (c) propose 
solutions for them, in forms for which a 
vigorous and convinced administration 
would press.” 

2. Put complete authority over 
campus academic decision-making into 
the hands of the colleges (and let the 
boards make their appeals to the council 
of colleges). 

3. Put the authority over college 
decision-making into the hands of the 
colleges. And this means everyone in 
the colleges. 

UCSCis in trouble. The word is getting 
out that the colleges are a shuck (PR 
releases notwithstanding). UCSC is in 
trouble because the colleges are in 
trouble, and the colleges are in trouble 
because college autonomy has_ been 
stolen by the central administration. 
Unless the fundamental relationships 
between the students and their colleges 
are rectified, and unless_ those 
relationships can further be manifested 
in campus decision making, the future of 
UCSC is very dim indeed. 


For A Community Congress 


by Barbara Klein 


All quarter long, people concerned 
with the UCSC governance structure 
have been meeting and formulating 
alternatives to the existing decision- 
making process. A major proposal was 
put for th by Paul Niebanek. Others have 
expanded on that or thought of other 
plans. One of the big gest problems right 
now is disseminating all this in- 
formation, and allowing the entire UCSC 
community to take equal part in the 
decision-making process. 

At the all-day workshop on February 
26, much time was devoted to figuring 
out the best way to organize ourselves 
for such a task (along with the others 
mentioned in last week’s articles on the 
workshop). The void left by the 
dissolution of CCR has brought the 
problem of student ‘‘governance” to a 
head. Experience with overcrowding, 
the chancellor search committee, and 
the bookstore (to name a few issues) 
have shown, however, that there is more 
to the problem than simply calling for a 
restructuring of CCR. 

Students are a majority of the com- 
munity at UCSC. We have special and 
distinct needs that must be addressed 
and acted upon. The Student Union has 
tried to serve that function, and quite 
successfully, I think. However, the 
Student Union has never claimed to be 
more than just the union of students 
acting together (a most neccesary and 
crucial activity that should continue to 
be performed by the Student Union). In 
light of the many issues facing our 
campus today, a more united action is 


needed, involving not just students, but 
also faculty and (expecially) staff 
peop le. 

The proposal to set up a Community 
Congress on campus was prompted by 
such feelings. There is clearly a need for 
an umbrella organization coordinating 
student groups. There is also the need 
for faculty, students and staff people to 
begin jointly to get together (on a 
campus-wide basis) and address the 
issues before us that involve us all. The 


administration of UCSC should not have , 


the ultimate decision-rnaking power 
over the lives of the other 90 percent of 
the community. 

The Community Congress would be an 
Organization open to members of the 
UCSC community. In this sense, it would 
not be a traditional ‘‘representative”’ 
congress or student government. 
Hopefully, however, there would be 
‘plenty of representatives from all the 
groups and organizations on campus 
actively and regularly participating. 
(By all the groups on campus, I am 
refering to faculty and staff groups as 
well asstudent groups.) The Community 
Congress would then directly, as op- 
posed to ‘representatively,’’ involve the 
entire UCSC campus. It could then take 
over a variety of functions, now either 
half-heartedly done, or not done at all. It 
could establish ‘‘advisory’’ committees 
for the chancellor, without waiting for 
the chancellor to decide upon which 
issues and to what degree he wishes to 
be “advised”. It could work out the 
mechanics of reg fee funding and such. 
The Community Congress could work 
on developing a relationship between the 


campus and the Santa Cruz community. 
The possibilities are endless. They are 
only limited if we do not act as a com- 
munity, if we remain so splintered and 
so divided, thata victory for one section 
insures problems for another. 

There is another reason for the 
desirability of a Community Congress. 
Such an organization would lend itself to 
the formation of ties between faculty, 
workers and students—in effect, . 
working ties. We simply have to learn to © 
respect each other and work together, 
which would certainly bring us closer to 
the day when such a coalition could 
actually take over the decision-making 
process of the university. 

I recognize that there are unique 
student, staff, and faculty needs that are 
not being met by the respective 
or ganizations of each group. I feel that a 
Community Congress would allow each 
of the smaller units to operate more 
successfully and with more ease. Many 
time consuming activities, especially 
those that involve dealing with the 
bureaucracy, could be combined and 
handled jointly, instead of repeated by 
ten different organizations ten different 
times. It is crucial that each group on 
campus is allowed its autonomy. I feel 
that the Community Congress would 
strengthen this. not weaken it. 

As a community we share a common 
set of concerns. It is time to address 
those concerns as a community. 
Therefore, there will be a meeting held 
tonite, Thursday, at 7:30 pm. in the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge to draw up 
an agenda for the first Community 
Congress meeting. 


rapngerrrercnsy tite 
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Thursday 


COLLOQUIUM - Dr. James Shields, Professor of 
Education, City University of New York and UCSC 
Education Chairperson Candidate: ‘‘Basic Skills and 
Upward Mobility as Measures of Equality and Quality in 
American Education”’. 3:30 pm, Oakes 102, Free. 
LECTURE - Gregory Vlastos (the distinguished Plato 
scholar now teaching at Berkeley): ‘‘Was Plato A 
Feminist?” 4:00 pm, 245 Social Sciences Bldg. Free. 
ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING - Policy Board of 
TEACHER ON THE HILL Press (a project of the Tuk 
Force on Instruct. Improvement) whose purpose is 
stimulation and support of discussions on teaching and 
leaming, experiments and experiences. 4:00 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall 1. 

JEWISH STUDENTS MEETING - The final meeting of 
the quarter. If you want to get your two cents in about 
next quarter--come! We will also be planning Passover, 
so it’s very important--come! 5:30 pm, back of Merrill 
Dining Hall. 


’ COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT - Steven Banks, mime 


extraordinaire. 7:15 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. Free. 
MOVIE - LA PATAGONIA REBELDE dir. Hector 
Olivera. A reconstruction of the darkest chapter of 
Argentine national history (Spanish with English sub- 
titles) 7:30 pm, Classroom 2, $1.00 

LECTURE - Stokely Charmichael, 8:00 pm, College V 
Dining Hall, Free. 

MOVIE - ‘‘M” dir. Fritz Lang, plus CABINET OF DR. 
CALIGARI, 8:00 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall, Free. 


Friday 


LECTURE- Narinder S. Kapany, regents’ professor for 
winter quarter: “Biomedical Applications of Modern 
Optics”. 3:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I, Free. 
MOVIE - HONATHAN, 1969-70, plus THE AMERICAN 
SOLDIER, 1970, 7:30 pm, Classroom 2, Free (Last of the 
German film series). 

RADIO SHOW - KZSC and The Last Radio Show present a 
90 minute special, “Rod Stewart: Gasoline Alley to Park 
Ave.” Anindepth look at Rod and his musical career. 8:30 
pm. 

MULTIMEDIA SHOW - ‘‘The Time Parade: A Media 
Evolution in Three Dimensions’, featuring theater, 
multimedia & special effects. Music by ‘‘Space’’ and 
improvisation and music by ‘‘Wavy Gravy” and the “Hog 
Farm”. Everyone is invited to participate and improvise 
(musicians bring instruments) 7:30 pm, beginning in 
Kresge Commuter Lounge. Free. 

DRAMA - MAN LYING DOWN by Carlos Semprun 
Maura (An existential tragic farce( 8:00 pm, Bam 
Theatre, Free (Performance also on Saturday, March 1 2) 


Saturday 


LECTURE - Student representatives from campus 
organizations. Guest speaker: Herman Blake, Topic: 
‘Student Affairs’. 12 noon, Crown-Merrill Rec Room, 
Free. 

MOVIE - CLOCKWORK ORANGE, 7:00 & 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2, $1.00. 

CONCERT+RECITAL- Steven Hammer, piano, 8:00 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall, Free. 


Monday 


INSTRUCTION ENDS - Last aay to drop a course trom 
the study list. $3 fee. Registrar’s Office. Last day to 
petition for leave of absence for winter quarter. Graduate 
Division - College offices. Last day to petition for credit 
by examination for winter quarter. $5 fee. Registrar's 
offic e. 
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CAMPUS CAI 


FOR THE WEEK OF MARCH 10 TH 


MEETING - The Chancellor’s Coordinating Council for 
Affirmative Action. Students, staff and faculty are in- 
vited to attend. 3:00 pm, Library Conference Room, 3rd 
floor McHenry Library. If you have items you wish added 
to the agenda contact Katherine Beiers, ext. 2076. 

SCIENCE TABLE- Jack Davis, neurobiology: “‘Choosing 
and Learning and How the Brain does it’. 5:45 pm, 
Merrill Baobab Room (Informal discussion over dinner .) 


Wednesday 


LECTURE - Del Martin, San Francisco Commission on 
the Status of Women, author, Battered Wives: ‘‘Vio1ent 
Crimes Against Women’’. 8:00 pm, Kresge Town Hail, 
Free. 


Thursday 


BIBLE STUDY - Paul Yates, Old Testament scholar and 
pastor. Old Testament Bible study. 7:30 pm, Health 
Center Library. Free. 


> 


General 


ATTENTION ART HISTORY STUDENTS: Please note result 
the following mformation for ART 181B “Special Topics CARI 
in Gothic Art - Chartres and Bourges Cathedrals’. MWF Foun 
1:00 - 2:15, Crown 104, instructor, V. Jansen. Spring a two 
Quarter this special topics course focuses on the ar Mare 
chitecture, sculpture, and stained glass of two of the so phc 
greatest - but quite different - French cathedrals of the atten 
Middle Ages: the cathedrals of Chartres and Bourges. wom 


Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. All special techn 
clothing (leotards, tights, sweats & ghis) checked out ca ree 
from the Field House are to be renewed for spring or num 
returned by Monday, March 14. Failure to do so will ree 
; sts. 

_antic 

leade 


Schedule Addendum «: 


LITERATURE BOARD ADDENDUM, SPRING 77 
ADDITIONAL CLASSES 

Lit. 2- Writing Fiction: Myron Greenman, Wednesday, 
7-10 pm. 248 College V 


Lit. 2 - Writing Fiction: Rosie King, Tuesday-Thursday, 
1-3 pm. 2 Merrill 


Lit. 42A - Contemporary Lesbian Feminist Authors 
(Student-directed seminar) Denia LeCam (AT) Monday- 
Wednesday, 2:304:30 pm. 325 Kresge 


Lit. 180 - Advanced Fiction Writing - CONTACT LIT. 
BO ARD FOR SCHEDULE 
TIME & DAY CHANGE 


Eng. Lit. 175B- TWENTIETH CENTURY FICTIONAL 
IMAGES OF THE AMERICAN WEST: Forrest Robin- 
son, Tuesday-Thursday, 3:15-5:15, 175 Stevenson 
TIME & ROOM CHANGE 


Span Lit. 175A - Surrealism: Gave Berns, Tuesday- 
Thursday, 10:45-12:45, 239 Cowell 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS NOT IN CATALOG 


Span. Lit. 104C - Hispanic-American Literature in the 
Twentieth Century, Saul Sosnowski, Mon-Wed-Fri, 1-2:15 
pm. 134 Merrill. The fantastic short story wil be 
discussed as exemplified by the works of Borges and 
Cor tazar. 


Span. Lit. 161 - Studies in the Latin-American Novel, 
Saul Sosnowski, Mon-Wed-Fri, 10-11:15 , 130 Merril. This 
course will introduce certain works that have not been 
taught in the past, plus two Mexican literature classics. 


Eng. Lit. 140A - Studies in Romantic Imagination: 
Wiliam Blake, Paul Mann, Monday-Wednesday, 2:30 
4:30 pm. 21 Stevenson. An introduction to Blak’s poetry 
and visual art. Intensive study of Blake’s early work. 
CLASS CANCELLATION 


Span. Lit. 170B - The Fiction of Jose Donoso, Mart 
Morello-Frosch. WILL BE TAUGHT NEXT YEAR. 
up in the air for something to do over quarter break? 
Terra V, an annual Science Fiction Fantasy magazine 
which publishes student work is still looking for story and 
art submissions. Deadline is April 8. For more _in- 


MEE 

IMPI 

Libra 

form ation call x4426 and ask for Marti or Ann Henry. cou 
comp 

\- Cen te 

ROCKCLIMBING CLASSES NOW FORMING: Bruce betw 
Eimer & Tim Reiter are offering an Intermediate and a empt 
Beg inning Class to be taught through the ALPINE CLUB. proof 
Interested students must sign up now on the Alpine (Jub will g 
Bull ein Board at the Field House. Classes are limited to theP 
10 each; a bttery will beheld. For info, see the club board quot 
or talk to Bruce, Tues. or Thurs. between 3:30 & 4:30 al ands 


Alpine Club office hours. Last day for office hours and 
check ing out equipment is Tues., March 15. 


CLASSES NEXT QUARTER 

HISTORY 185: The Scientific Revolution from the 
Renaissance through the Enlightenment. Ms. Cissie 
Bonini. MWF 1-2:15, College V 249. 

COLLEGE Eight 160Y: Witches, Queens and Saints: 
Women in the Early Modern Period. Ms. Cissie Bonini. 
TTH 3:156:15, Soc Sci 307. 

MERRILL 42F: ‘‘The Student Movement Since the 
50s.” Mssr. Deck Hazen, 1-3, TTH, Merrill rm 23. The 
course will cover the 60s and will also deal with current 
UCSC topics. 

NATURAL HISTORY FIELD QUARTER 

COLLEGE EIGHT 100B, Natural History of California, 
Ken Norris. 

ENV.STUDIES 148, Field Course in Biogeography, Ray 
Collett. 

ENV STUDIES 168, Vascular Plant Identification. 
Stanley Cain. 

College Eight and the Environmental Studies Board 
have collaborated to produce a Field Quarter to be 
given in the spring quarter 1977. It will involve three 
regular classes of field work (listed above), normally 
given separately and usually with conflicting schedules. 
We have adjusted these schedules so that students may 
take all three courses concurrently and spend much of 
the spring in the field on trips as far ranging as the 
California deserts and the southern Cascades. The use 
of many field skills will be learned and practiced also. A 
specific schedule will be posted soon at Environmental 
Studies and at College Eight, along with more deta iled 
information announcements. To sign-up please see 
Juanita in the Environmental Studies Office. Also, 
please note that the Schedule of Classes will be inac- 
curate and misleading about these courses. 
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result ina fine. 
CAREER CONFERENCE—The National Science 


Foundation’s Women in Science Program is sponsoring 
a two day career conference on Saturday and Sunday, 
March 12-13 at Mills College. Ten freshman and 
sophomore women will be selected from this campus to 
attend. The aim of the conference is to acquaint young 
women with career opportunitites in scientific and 
technical fields and to encourage them to prepare for 
careers in those fields. The small workshops and large 
number of professionals participating will give students 
the opportunity to form personal contacts with scien- 
tists and engineers in their own fields of interest. It is 


_anticipated that student participants will also take 


leadership roles in encouraging other women to con 
sider careers in these fields when they return to their 
own campuses. For application forms, contact 
Professor Eva Menger, NSII, Room 411. 
MEETING - TASK FORCE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT. Friday, April ist, 1:00-3:00 pm, 
Library Conference Room. FREE COMPUTER AC 
COUNTS: Any currently registered student can get a 
computer account by going to the CampusComputer 
Center administratiove office at Communications 29 
between 9-5, except during lunch hour. If the office is 
empty go to the consulting office. You must show some 
proof of your student status such as student ID card. This 
will get you a computer account on either the IBM 360 or 
the PDPor both. You are given a quota of resources. The 
quota presently consists of about 1.5 hours on the IBM 360 
and 50 segments on the PDP 11. Quotas can be renewed if 
resources are available. Note there are no forms to get 
signed as before. This is an attempt to avoid all the 
bureaucratic hassle of before. Try our new no-hassle 
computer account precefure. You will like it. MERRILL 
RESIDENT PRECEPTOR POSITIONS FOR 1977-78 - 
Merrill is now recruiting for Resident Preceptors-- 
faculty, staff or graduate students who live in the 
residence halls and assist in student programming. In 
exchange for their services, preceptors receive a fur- 
nished apartment and partial subsidy of a meal plan. To 
apply, submit a letter of application; ;detailing your 
relevant skills and experiences in working with groups of 
people and individuals. Deadline is April Ist, Friday at 5 
pm to Richard Woo, Merrill College Office. For more 
information contact Richard at x2027 or Merril. 
AUDITIONS for the play, “The Making of Malcdm X”’ 
will be held Friday, March 11, at 1:00 pm in Oakes 16 for 
all interested students. For more info contact India 
Wallace, director, 476-1821. REGISTRAR’S OFFICE: 
Monday, March 21: Academic and administrative 
holiday. Campus offices will be closed. Tuesday, March 
2: Course reports from instructors are due at the 
Registrar’s Office. Tuesday, March 29: SPRING 
QUARTER BEGINS. Wednesday, 
STRUCTION BEGINS. 
FLASH! Are you intrigued by Environmental 
Education? You can receive credit for getting invol ved 
with local elementary schools and leading field trips to 
the beautiful Elkhorn Slough. Youneed not be an expert 
beca use you will learn as you teach. The program was 
developed in Spring ‘76 and was successful in fall ‘76 
and Winter ‘77. Support and positive feedback from 
schools and sponsors makes us aware of the need for 
environmental education programs like ours and the 
general lack of environmental awareness that persists 
in schools today. Come check it out now...else youll 
miss out spring quarter!! Contact Mark Thomas 429- 


March 30: IN-, 
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1043 or Shawn Hall 476-4933. 

SCHOLARHIPS Available for the annual weekend 
conference of the World Affairs Council of Northern 
California at Asilomar on the Monterey Peninsula, May 
6-8. Entitled “Challenges to NationalSecurity: Defense, 
Detente, Disarmament,’’ the conference will assess 
Soviet and US defense capabilities and the policy of 
detente and discuss new options and priorities in 
defense planning for the Carter Administration. 
Scholarships cover all costs except for transportation. 
Deadline for applications is Friday April 1. For ap- 
plication forms and information, contact Angie 
Christmann (Cowell), Pat Hennaman (Stevenson), Dr. 
John Marcum (Merrill) and Elaine Eaton (Merril). 


UCSC STUDENT APARTMENTS CHILDREN’S 
COMMUNITY CENTER is accepting applications for 
childcare for children 2-14 years. Please pick up an 
application in the Student Affairs Office. Call 429-2901 
for information. 

JOB OPENING—SBPC Observer: attends UC Student 
Body Presidents Council and Regents meetings, acting 
as a non-voting participant. Will be expected to report 
back to campus through memeos to college govern- 
ments and frequent articles in City on a Hill. In thecase 


i 


a) 


Ja 


that a recognized campuswide student government 
evolves in the next year, this position may be subject to 
review. If you are interested in applying for this 
position please send an application, including name, 
college box, phone and a statement of why you want to 
serve, to the Office of Student A ffairs, Central Services. 
Deadline for applications will be Friday April 8. 
APPLYING TO MED SCHOOL? The Pre-medical 
Advisory Committee will be interviewing students 
(April 11 to May 27) interested in making application to 
medical schools for the class of ‘78. If you plan to make 
use of the newly formed Committee you should contact 
the Premed Secretary, located in 385 Thimann Labs; 
or the Career Planning and Placement Office, 3rd floor, 
McHenry Library. Detailed information on how to use 
the Pre-med Committee is available at both locations. 
Fall of ‘78 applicants—DO IT NOW!!! 

COMMUNAL LIVING DORM—Some students at 
Merrill are interested in organizing a communal living 
dorm for next year. We hope for a variety of people and 
back grounds. We also plan to include children. If you're 
at all interested get in touch with us. Contact Cia or 
Robert. Cia—Merrill Box 703, 335-2101; Roberto— 
Merrill Snack Bar, 476-5336. 


Community Announcements 


RUNNING FIRE—Womyn-identified photography, by 
Lauren Suhd. March 13-20, Mother Right Bookstore, 538 
Seabright, Santa Cruz. 

FILM—‘‘Rebellion in the patragonia,’’ about riots in 
Argentina in the early 1900s. 7:30pm, March 10, 
Classroom 2, UCSC. 

CELEBRATING THE WHOLE PERSON—To bring to 
the public a new awareness of consciousness in hea lth 


Photo from Running Fire photography show to be pre 
sented March 13-20 at the Mother Right Bookstore. 


whde person and aimed at developing a fuller range of 
human potentials. Saturday March 12, 9am-5pm, 
Cabrillo College Theater, and campus. Register 8:30 
9amat the Box Office at the Cabrillo Theater. 

IT’S NOT TOO LATE to enroll your children into a 
momin g pre-school program with the City of Santa Cruz 
Parks and Recreation Department. For children 3'% to 
5. Fees pro rated. For information call 426-5000 ext. 213. 
TEENY TOTTERS—It’s not too late to register for a 
new session of Teeney Totters, a recreation program 
for the ‘pre-pre’ schoolers ages 2'2 to 3'2, offered by the 
City of Santa Cruz Parks and Recreation Department. 
For more information call 426-5000 ext. 213. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL WOMEN’S SPRING FESTIVAL 
OF ENTERTAINMENT-—Saturday March 26 at the 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium, starting at 6pm, with 
special women’s workshops to begin at 1pm. Featured 
on the bill will be Margo St. James, Harrison & Tyler, 
Lori Jacobs and Rosie & The Riveters. Tickets 
available at the Santa Cruz Box Office, San Jose Box 
Office, Neil Thrans, Downtown Center Box Office, San 
Francisco, as wellas Ticketron and Bass Outlets and all 
ma jor agencies. No cost child care available by calling 
(408) 427-1984. 


NATURAL HEALTH SEMINAR—SHINE! A Total 
Health Seminar is a weekend program of speakers and 
films April 2-3 at the Cocoanut Grove on the beach in 
Santa Cruz. Renowned natural healers such as: Dr. J. 
Raymond Christopher, herbalist; Alan Chadwick, 
organic gardener (formerly of the UCSC Garden 
Project); Dr. Edward Jarvis, chiropractor and polarity 
therapist; Dr. Alan Nittler, nutritionist; Dr. Hector 
Prestera, acupuncturist, and others. Approximately 30 
ex hibits will also be set up displaying and relating in- 
formation on the great variety of natural health care 
services, products and paths of the Monterey Bay Area. 
Advance tickets are $6.50 each day, $7.50 at the door. 
Tickets available at the UCSC Box Office, Santa Cruz 
Box Office, and all other major ticket outlets. 
MEET GARY PATTON—Gary Patton, County 
Supervisor for the Seaside District, which includes 
much of the City of Santa Cruz, is resuming his Monday 
momimng meetings at the Caffe Pergolesi, and is having 
a neighborhood meeting tonight (March 10) at 7:30pm 
at the Gault School Auditorium on ‘‘Water and Energy 
Conse rv ation Programs for Santa Cruz County.’’ Patton 
holds the Monday meetings to discuss the agenda for 
the week and other matters of concern to the people . 
attending, at8am. For further information call Andrew 
Schiffrin at 425-2201. 


La Puce a !’Oreille 


La Puce a 1’Oreille is French for “a 
flea in your ear’’. To have “‘la puce a 
Voreille” means to be wise to something. 
Get wise to the Fine Arts: send us your 
thoughts and opinions on mime, 
rock’n’roll, conceptual art, or whatever 
aspect of the Fine Arts you choose. 


Articles should be no more than 500 
words and are due Mondays before 
3:00pm. They must be typed (triple 
space please) and must include your 
name and telephone number. 


Art For 
Art’s Sake 


by Dan Poyourow 


As ridiculous as it may seem, the old 
maxim ‘‘art for art’s sake’ still thrives, 
even on our own UC campus, and 
clutters art much like smog chokes the 
air. Born during the height of western 
imperialism, the old maxim represents 
the epitome of all that is wrong with 
today’s art: the lack of a social mind. 


Now I'd be the first to admit that an 
essential ingredient to art lies in its 
conscious auempt to present new ideas 
and approaches to keep art fresh and 
stimulating. Bit artists have put this 
ingredient above. all others, and thus 
fetishzed it. All this creativity and free 
expression has airected our attention 
away from other aspects of art, in 
particular, the social and_ political 


contex tin which it is based. To propose 
artfor art’s sake denies that art is made 
by and for people. 


When an artist creates, the creation is 
a product of the times. The materials 
and the ideas are inseparable from those 
of theperiod; art cannot be creat d with 
materials and ideas which do not 
already exist. By purchasing a supply, 
the artist is economically supporting 
someone. When the creation is sold, the 
artist has provided a good for the con- 
suming public. The artist is independent 
of ideology, economics, or technology. 
There is no such thing as art for art’s 
sake. The-artist exists within society. 
Rather thanignore this relationship, the 
artist should examine it. 


On the receiving end of art stands the 
audience. They interpret the piece and 
receive the communications of the 


artist. Hence, the artist is a teacher and” 


pr op ag andist. 


There are no two ways about it. Art 
has a pditical nature. Either an artist 
can utilize his or her position as a 
teacher to comment upon our existence 
or ignore it. Many artists have stood up 
to make a statement, including, Paul 
Robeson, Holly Near, the Holly wood 
Ten, Zero Mostel, the Wallflower Order 
(dance) Collective, and Upton Sinclair. 
But to ignore the social and political 
conditions of our existence implies tacit 
approval of the status quo. 

The world is simply not going to 
cha nge through art for art’s sake, but an 
art with a social mind may expediate 
social action. People leam from the 
arts. They receive inspiration and 
support from cultural events which 
speak to their needs and struggles. 
Within this context artists may perhaps 
make their greatest contribution to this 
ep och. 
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On March 11-12 the play ‘‘Man Lying - 


Down” by contemporary Spanish 
play wright Carlow Semprun Maura will 
be performed in the Barn Theater. Each 
performance will begin at 8 pm and is 
open to the public at no charge. 

Wnitten in French, the one-act play 
has been translated by UCSC student 
Robert Coleman who will direct the 
performances, along with student Gerry 
Fowx. A senior at Cowell College, 
Cdeman has done the translation in 
partial fulfillment of his senior thesis 
requirement for his personally designed 
independent major in playwrighting and 
poe try. ; 

‘‘Man Lying Down” is described by 
Coleman as ‘‘An existential tragic 
farce’’ about a man, Boris, who watches 
the motions of walking and decides ohat 
walking is ridiculous. So he lies down, 
never wanting to arise. Other charac- 
ters enter the farce dealing in one way 
or another with Boris’ decision. They 
include a past lover who has lost the use 


Short Takes, Galle 


This week due to finals crunch, there 
are only a few films being shown on- 
campus, but one that is worth seeing, 
even a second time, is A Clockwork 
Orange. This steel and ice portrayal of 
the near future offended many when it 
was first released, but for all of the right 
reasons. Malcom McDowell’s_per- 
formance and Stanley Kubrick’s 
bravura direction make this one of the 
finest science fiction films ever made. 
(I can hear it now...\‘A Clockwork 
Orange is not Science Fiction...’ ‘‘Why 
“ “Because it’s good...’’Such a maligned 
medium.) 


Thursday March 10: Rebellion in 
Patagonia Classroom 2, 7:30 pm $1.00 


A film directed by Hector Olivera. A 
story of life, death and the political 
struggle for both in Argentina. 
Friday, March 11: The Stevenson 
Thrusday Night Movies wishes to 
apologize for the cancellation of last 
Thursday night’s film showing. This 
week: M and Cabinet of Cr. Caligari, 
Stevenson Dining Hall 8 pm Free. 


Friday March 11: Jonathan (1969-70) 
and The American Soldier (1970) 
Classroom 2 7:30, Free. 


The finale to the German film series, 
and a good way to spend Friday 
night.Saturday March 12: Abbot and 
Costello Meet Hitler (1942) Classroom 2 
7:30, Free 


In this wonderfully wacko farce, the 
two clowns meet Der Fuhrer for a 
madcap romp as the merry threesome 
turn Berlin and the world upside down 
(until they wind up at Nuremburg.). 


Monday March 13: Cheek to Jowl 
Thimann 5 8 pm Free 


Liv Ullman comes apart at the seams 
on an Amtrak ride from Bayonne to 
Brooklyn. A striking job by that master 
of pretension and tax evasion, Ingmar 
Bergman. Winner of the Warsaw Film 
Festival’s coveted ‘‘Best Performance 
by a Mannequin” award. 

Tuesday March 14: The Search for 
Bigfoot Classroom 3 7:30 pm $1; 00 

Two resourceful scientists track down 
the legendary moster, and find out that 


af her arms, sailors with mysterious 
pack ages, and his wife. 

Current UCSC students will be the 
actors in the five performances: Bernie 
Lenhoff, Jacalyn Royce, Sharon Omi, 
Andrew Rabiroff, and Ralph Ragan. 


‘Indian Pottery and Weaving of the 
Americas”, an exhibit of the weaving, 
pottery, and design of Indians from the 
American Southwest, Mexico, and South 
America, will be on display from March 
1 through April 11 on the main floor of 
the: Dean E. McHenry Library at UC, 
Santa Cruz. The public is invited to view 
the exhibit during library hours. 

Put together by Cowell College 
student Irene Farhat, the exhibit has 
been developed to introduce the 
library’s collection of materials dealing 
with the lives and art of indigenous 
people throughout the Americas. Farhat 
used that collection to develop her 
knowledge of the techniques and history 
of PreColumbian and Southwestern 
pottery. 


he has been employed as the bouncer at 
the ‘Catalyst for the last three years. In 
colar. 


At The 
Galleries 


STEVENSON COFFEE HOUSE: Scott 
Ward—Photographs through March 17. 
Venetia Bradfield—Paintings and 
drawings March 29-April 16 
STEVENSON COLLEGE LIBRARY: 
Bob and Fay Jones—Paintings through 
March 15. Marta Ogilvie, Rose Sieracki 
and Stacey Smith—Paintings March 29- 
April 30 

STEVENSON COLLEGE FACULTY 
BUILDING, 2nd FLOOR: Gregory 
Collicott Wood—Paintings and Prints 
March 29-Apnil 30 

COLLEGE V, BRIDGE GALLERY: 
Dennis High—Photographs through 
March 12° 

COLLEGE V, SESNON GALLERY: 
‘Modern Sculpture: European and 
American Works in West Coast 
Collections'’ through March 15 
COLLEGE V, COFFEE HOUSE: 
College V Printmakers through March 
11. Ken Ruth's Photography Class 
March 11-March 17 

COLLEGE V, FIRESIDE LOUNGE: 
Photography Class 42H through March 
17 


KRESGE COLLEGE LIBRARY: 
‘Fiver Sculpture and Soft Sculpture’’ 
through March 12. ‘The Emperor's New 
Clothes’? March 28March 31 

CROWN COLLEGE LIBRARY: 
Richard M. Bennett—Sculpture, 
dra wings and prints through March 14 
COLLEGE 8 GALLERY: Dana 
Roberts—Paintings, drawings and 
prints through March 12 

DEAN MC HENRY LIBRARY, MAIN 
FLOOR: ‘‘Indian Pottery and Weaving 


of the Americas’’ through April 11 
COWELL COLLEGE, ELOISE 
PICKARD SMJTH GALLERY: Cowell 
Art Majors—Sculpture, drawings, 
paintings and prints through April 11 
WHOLE EARTH RESTAURANT: 
Jessica Carol Vaughan—‘‘Moonflowers 
and Starwings’’ through March 14 


Rak Scaliins 


‘ +49 
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pottery. \ 

The pottery and weaving that ac- 
company the exhibit are the works of 
Farhat. They are created in the 
tradition of the Pueblo and ‘Navajo In- 
dians, respectively. 

Also included in the display are pic- 
tures of Pre-Colombian pottery and 
weavings, and designs used by the In- 
dians of Mexico, Panama, and Peru. 


The City of Santa Cruz Arts Com- 
mittee is announcing that grant ap- 
plications for arts projects planned for 
fiscal year 1977-78 (July 1, 1977 to June 
30, 1978) are being accepted now from 
performing arts groups.Once a year, the 
Arts Committee sets up a grant request 
hearing session for the purpose of 
submitting the committees preliminary 
proposal prior to the City Council budget 
review and adoption period. 

Applic ation forms are available at the 
City of Santa Cruz Parks and Recreation 
Department Office which is located at 


ies et al 


CENTRAL SERVICES, 2nd FLOOR: 
Santa Cruz Graphics Workshop—‘An 
Exhibit of Prints, Paintings and 
Drawings’ through April 30 


Dance 


by Andrew Flagg 

The winter dance concert this past 
weekend offered Santa Cruz yet another 
reason to support the UCSC dance 
theater. Michele Larsson, Ruth Solomon 
and Byron Wheeler performed their own 
solo works; they also provided over 
thirty student dancers an opportunity to 
display their talents. 

Michele Larsson began the evening 
with her choreography, The Moveable 
Stoop. Using sixteen dancers she 
crea ted a dynamically random mixture 
of action and definition. The blending 
complexity and resolution of forms 
created a true awakening. Slide Light, a 
narrative solo was much simpler. While 
improvizing a monologue, Michele 
explared movements learned from a 
gymnastics ladder. 

Byron Wheeler's solo piece about the 
preparation of a dancer was a favorite 
for many. The long warmup was worth 
enduring just to see the performance 
half of the dance. It was a clear por- 
trayal of his technical skill and creative 
ability. 

Following Byron’s works, Ruth 
Solomon displayed her intensities in, 
Variations For A Door And A Sigh. This 
provocative dance was expressed not 
only in its movements around but also as 
a movement through. Its dialogue 
provided ranging emotional response, 
most notably, a strong sense of pathos. 
Ruth’s second piece, Threnody, ended 
the show. Shining metal structures, cold 
white light and electronic music 
proveded the framework for this 
futuristic lamentation. 

The flowers thrown on stage for the 
dancers most always mark the end of 
the performance. Yet for each new 
dance they also symbolize the growth of 
our personal enrichment. My thanks to 
the Theatre Arts Department. 


6 Church Street. It should be noted 
that groups must complete the ap- 
plication from as a measure to assure an 
appointment on the Commitees agenda. 

The deadline date for submitting a 
formala pplic ation has been set for April 
11, 1977. 

More information can be obtained by 
calling the City of Santa Cruz Parks and 
Recreation Department at 426-5000 ext. 
213. 


The National Endowment for the Arts 
has awarded a $1500 grant to UCSC 
faculty member Randy Masters to 
compose original instrumental and 
choral works. 

The grant, announced by Nancy 
Hanks, S being made under the jazz- 
folk-ethnic composition fellowship 
program of the Endowment, a federal 
agenc y which is advised by the National 
Council on the Arts. : 

Masters is a faculty fellow of College 
Five at UCSC. 


Auditory 


by Rebecca Reiss 


The tickets said “good for one evening 
of auditory assault’’ and in many ways 
that’s what the poetry reading and 
music at the Catalst last Sunday turned 
out to be. This event is the first of a 
series of such programs featured by the 
Catalyst. The program began with some 
rock ’n roll music by a band called 
“After.’’ Their repetoire consisted 
mostly of ‘‘Rolling Stone”-type songs. 

They were followed by Jerry Kam- 
stra, a so-called poet who was described 
by one man in the audience as having an 
‘“‘over-a bunda nce of obnoxiousness’’. He 
read two selections and was admittedly 
antagonistic towards ‘‘fags’” and 
‘“woman’s libbers’’. The audience 
seemed to respond to his tactless bigotry 
with some ambivalence; unfortuanately 
some people were evidently digging it. 

The program was somewhat 
disorganized, yet Larry Hosford took the 
stage next and sang several really 


March 11: Music at the Cowell Coffee 
Shop—Lourie Brady: guitar & vocals. 
plus other possible musicians. 8:15, Free 


Vocal Recital by Robin Mckee at the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Pieces: 
Bach’s Contata ‘‘Nonsa che sia Dolore’’ 
BWV 209 & Samuel Barber’s ‘‘Dover 
Beach’’. 8:30 pm, Free 


Piano recital at Cabrillo College 
Theatre 8:00 pm. Fred Squatitro, 


pleasant country-folk songs including 
Ones about ‘‘the timberwolf”’ and “Willie 
Mays'’’. At this point one woman at my 
table acknowledged that Hosford was 
the only performer that she had enjoyed 
so far. 

Follo wing Hosford was Cal Robertson, 
a belligerant guitar player and singer 
whowas possibly the hardest to tolerate. 
His songs included such themes as 
laments for women who didn’t have 
children, and he ended with a ‘‘joke”’ 
song called “I Shot a Faggot in the 
Bathroom”. 


Finally Lawrence Ferrlingetti, the 
featured poet, took the stage. 
Ferr lingettj’s first poem, read with an 
affected drawl, was a _ parody of 
Robertson and was well received by all. 
He continued by accompaning himself 
on the autoharp. ‘‘I warn you” he said, 
“this ain’t music and I ain’t no 
muscian, but it turns me_ on”. 
Ferr lingetti presented about four more 
poems including one called ‘‘The 


Time Parade At 


Coming this Friday night at 7:30 to the 
campus of Kresge College here at the 
University will be an experimental 
multi-media production entitled: ‘The 
Time Parade: A Media Evolution in 
Three Dimensions.” 


The Time Parade is an attempt to 
present an evolutionary look at human 
progress using surrealist-guerilla 
theatre skits and mixed media. It is 
being directed by Kim Levitt, a senior 
Kresge student, in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for his major in 
Communications Studies. This event 
will be beginning in the Kresge College 
commuter lounge with a costume dance. 
A prize will be offered for the best 
costume in order to attract an 
‘‘audience” who are as much of an at- 
traction as the ‘‘actors.’’ There will be 
“canned music with a message” to 
dance to. 


After this prelude, (entitled “the 
Earthdance Costume Ball’’, the 
audience will step out onto the Kresge 


Street for the first “dimension” entitled 
‘‘The Ascent of Mud” (a surrealist look 
at history ). After this episode, the stage 
(and audience) will be moved up the 
street to the middle quad for dimension 
2: ‘The Three Ring World” (a satirical 
look at the present as a circus). People 
will then pass through the second 
transition speech & ceremony to the 
third dimension: “The Future Fair.” 


‘The Future Fair” will occur in the 
Kresge Town Hall and out on the Kresge 
Upper Street. It will feature music by 
“Space’’ (a local group of musicians 
from Brookdale) and improvisational 
energy games coordinated by ‘Wavy 
Gravy & The Hog Farm.” 


Wavy Gravy was a former member of 
the Merry Pranksters and comedy 
group “The Committee.’’ He was the 
jester at the Woodstock festival who was 
on stage telling jokes and keeping people 
calm as therainfell. He has been called 
‘“., the perfect entertainer” by Lenny 
Bruce. 


Music 


Cabrillo College music instructor, will 
present a recital of works by Debussy, 
Beethoven, and Chopin, as well as world 
premiere of an original composition. 


March 12: Piano recital by Steven 
Hammer, Crown Dining Hall, 8:00 pm, 
Free. Mr. Hammer will perform works 
of Schubert and Hadyn. 


April 3: Concert in the Quarry with 5 
bands from 12 noon to 5 pm, Free. 


Assault At The Catalyst 


Average White Man”. It was quite a 
relief to hear his perceptive poetry; 
Fenn ghetti’s approach to the sexes was 
farless offensive than that of Kamstra. 


I would have like Ferrlinghetti to 
contimie with more of his readings, but 
the show wound up with a performance 
by three local street musicians, in- 
cluding a virtuoso spoon-player. 


As the audience filtered out, there 
seemed to be a sense of disappointment. 
Several people who had anticipated an 

exciting and pleasant afternoon 
commented that they felt ripped-off. I 
thought it was sad that Ferlinghetti (the 
high point of the program) was ac- 
companied by such people as Kamstra 
and Robertson. lt seems a pity that the 
latter received even so much attention 
for their offensive and antagonistic 
“art’’. If Kamstra and Robertson are 
any mdicationof what is to follow in the 
Catalyst’s series, then this is one person 
who certainly won't be there. 


Kresge 


Wavy is a member of ‘‘The Hog 
Farm”, an extended family with bases 
in New Mexico, Berkeley and Vermont. 
They wer at Woodstock and were also 
present at the United Nations con- 
ference on Human Environment in 
Sweden. Currently, they are working for 
human rights in Chile. 


During the ‘‘Future Fair” there will 
show featuring slides, films and a laser 
be a videotape presentation, a dance 
performance, live music and a light 
light. There will be lots of room for 
audience participation and room outside 
for musicians who bring their own in- 
struments to jam. Come & play to your 
hearts content! 


All of this will» be happening this 
Friday night at 7:30 beginning in the 
Kresge College Commuter Lounge. 
(Except in case of rain, in which case 
the entire event will occur in the Kresge 
Town Hall). Admission is FREE!!!! 
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continued from page 7 

The special interests behind Mr. Hill 
also chose not to attack Muhly, despite 
the fact that he had voted with 
DiGirolamo on some issues Hill was 
criticizing her for. 

The second smear tactic, of quite 
dubious legality, involves a letter sent 
out by the DeLaveaga golf course men’s 
club board of directors. 

The golf course is city and therefore 
publicly owned. The letter, organized by 
a Mr. Van der Lan, denounced Di 
Girolamo for wanting to turn the golf 
course ‘‘into a cow pasture,’ among 
other things. 

They sent out approximately 800 of 
these flyers, using a mailing list 
associated with the publicly owned golf 
course. In addition, they placed them on 
car windshields at Delavega, which is of 
questionable legality. 

The flyer also endorsed Edler and 
Hammond, but its section on Matlock is 
the most legally vulnerable aspect of the 
situation. The flyer claims that while 


’ Matlock is less. well known, she “is 


believed to sympathize’ with 
DiGirolamo. 

In fact, Matlock had never made a 
public statementa bout the golf course at 
all. It is not legal to misrepresent 
someone’s views in a public manner. 
When confronted by Matlock, those 
behind the flyer apologized. It was, 
however, the night before the election 
and the damage had been done. One 
wonders how sincere their apology was. 

Thesetwoexamples of special intersts 
smearing selected candidates are 
nothing new in politics, but are 
nonetheless distasteful. 

Ultimately, these attacks revéal two 
increasingly polarized communities in 


FEMINIST 
BOOKSTORE 


oe 


538 Seabright Ave 
M-Th 10-6¢ F-Sat 12-9 


OFFSET PRINTING 
New longer hours 


Available now at P Books, Bookshop Santa 
Cruz, Logos, Cymbaline, Atiantis Fantasy Land, 
and Bayside. 


Could you be 
a volunteer 


teacher's aid? 
If you are interested 


in helping someone 
and have free time 
any day until 3 pm 
Please call me 

Steve Hoss 338-6110 
at home, or 438-6010 
at Scott's Valley Inter- 
mediate School 
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Smear Tactics Mar Council Election 


Santa Cruz. 

One one side of the political bat- 
tleground are the liberals. They are 
bascall anti-growth, pro-environment 
and are open to expanded city services 
for women, minorities and the poor. 

On the other side is the conservative 
business establishment, and wealthy 
right wing elements that support. in- 
dustrial development and a_ limited 
government role for social services. 


These two elements have see-sawed - 


back and forth for years in terms of 
political power, with liberals now 
controlling the county board of super- 
visors, and conservatives having the 
dominant voice on the new city council. 

In one ad, Hill claims ‘‘Good in- 
tentions are not qualifications to 
manage a 2 million dollar a year 
business.’’ The problem with the con- 
servative establishment in Santa Cruz, 


continued from 3 
Doug, “ 

Thanks for the letter, it is perhaps one 
of the best expressions of avery popular 
trend in contemporary student-political 
thought that I have seen. 

I would not deny that student par- 
ticipation in the administrative system 
through committee seats and the 
student lobby have been of some value. 
What I would question is the direction 
thase activities lead students in their 
attempts to become co-equal par- 
ticipants in campus decision making. 

We all fought very hard to get those 
committee seats (as I will contend in my 
class next quarter) ; the fact thatwe are 
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according to one partially drunk 
political observer at an election night 
party, is that everything to them is 
business. 

“For get day care centers and falcons, 
folks, what we need is good business 
management. Money, money, money. 
Listen to the city manager. He knows 
the business. Listen to the experts. Say 
‘20 million dollars a year’ and print the 
MILLION in big letters and they think 
that impresses people,” he said. 

“We do need sound fiscal 
management. But the government— 
local, state, or national—has got to 
govern with the wishes of the people in 
mind. Listen to the experts and to hell 
with the people! Or at least some of the 
people. I think most of the people living 
here would really rather have clean 
skies and parks than a shopping mall 
near the Sash Mill with 1009 parking 


Hazen Responds 


now able to sit on faeulty and ad- 
ministrative committees is largely a 
direct result of the struggles during the 
60's. 

. The problems we are now facing stem 
out of the fact that our participation has 
been co-opted. What is the worth of a 
student regent if the regents continue to 
abuse the rights of students in the way 
they have in the Bakke matter? (see 
page 5) 

What.is the worth of a student on the 
food service commitee when that 
committee continues to abuse the rights 
of students and workers on this campus? 
(see page 7) Whatis the worth of student 


WRITING TUTORS 
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Cash for Books 


Based on faculty book orders for spring quarter. 


spaces. Never leave it up to the ex- 
perts...’’ he continued, “Its almost like a 
Busby Berkeley dance number with 
singers and dancers strutting down the 
stage with hamburgers and auto parts 
on their heads crying ‘‘Bring on the 
burger franchises, the auto parts 
manufacturers - a Safeway on every 
block, a car in every garage,” he said. 


“Santa Cruz will grow—but why en- 
courage it? Why encourage the San Jose 
Disease? That's all Nancy and Sally 
have been trying to say. Bert too. Let’s 
plan for it, and keep Santa Cruz the 
place we like to live in.” 

For whatever reason, the con- 
servatives won this round of the long 
standing feud over the future of Santa 
Cruz, although not an honorable man- 
ner. But as Jimmy Carter says, the 
govem ment is as good as the people. 


participation in the Academic Planning 
process when it continues to produce the 
quality of materialas described on page 
9? 

While the benefits you have mentioned 
are indeed worth while, they have not 
and cannot address the real source of 
our problems: the fact that students 
have noreal control over their own lives. 

The problem with student govern- 
ments is that in becoming the ‘official 
vace’ of the students, they must accept 
the rules of the University. That is why 
in every student government. con- 
stitution is the phrase the government 
shall operate within the rules and 
procedures “as established by the 
chancellor and the standing orders of 


continued on page 18 


lOam-4pm 


MARCH 16-17-18 
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If you would like to make a contribution 
fo science and earn yourself an ice cream 
cone at the same time, please stop by the 
Crown College Steno Pool and pick upa 
copy of the “Life Events Questionaire’ 

Fill it out and bring it back, and you will 


: receive a receipt good for one free ice 
cream cone at Banana Joe's. | 


by Doug Duncan 


Several bills which would help protect 
student renters have recently been 
introduced in Sacramento, and the 
UC Student Lobby is pushing hard for 
their passage. One of the most con- 
troversial is sponsored by Assem- 
blyman Howard’ Berman. It would 
prevent landlords from discriminating 
against student renters by making it 
illegal to refuse to rent to someone 
simply because they are a student. In 
order to document the need for passage 
of this bill, a referendum will be held on 
each U.C. campus. At the time of spring 
registration a short questionnaire 
should be made available for this pur- 
pose. A large response will help defeat 
the special interests trying to stop the 
bill, so please fill out the questionnaire! 

Another bill requires that landlords 
explain in writing the purpose of any 
deposits (security, cleaning, etc.) taken 
from tenants, and under what conditions 
the money will be returned. It also 
requires that they pay the tenant 5 
percent interest for as long as they hold 
a deposit. 

A third bill would establish, on a pilot 
program basis, a_ landlord-tenant 
griev ance resolution board in a city or 
county to be designated by the State. 
The board- would be charged with 
assisting in the resolution of disputes 
between landlords and tenants, and 
between tenants. 

A college community would be the 
perfect location for the pilot project. 
With a large number of. ‘captive’ 
student tenants, and with a history of 
predominately insensitive, corporate 
landlards, and with periodic calls for 
rent control, there is a very good chance 
that the State would consider a campus 
community as the ideal location for the 
project. 


a super store 


LENZ 


artists materials /office supplies 
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Student Lobby Pushing For Student 


Housing Legislation 


Santa Cruz is more progressive than 
most communities in already having a 
voluntary Rental Information and 
Mediation Service. 


This article is the first in a series 
descnbing the activities of the UC. 


Student Lobby and the Student Body 
Presidents Council (SBPC). 


The SBPC consists of one graduate 
and one undergraduate from each of the 
UC. campuses. Usually these are the 
Student Body presidents; in the case of 


15 


Santa Cruz they are representatives, 
since there are no. student body 
presidents. The SBPC hires three paid, 
full time lobbyists to work in 
Sacramen to, selects the student regent, 
and performs other activities on behalf 
of U.C. students systemwide. 


Del Martin To Speak At Kresge 


Del Martin, author and political ac- 
tivist, will speak on Wednesday, March 
16 at8 pm in the Kresge Townhall. The 
lecture, the fourth event in the series 


“Issues in American Politics,” will 
concern ‘‘Violent Crimes Against 
Women.’’ Admission is free and 


childcare will be provided. 

In her capacity as author Ms. Martin 
is best known for her book Lesbian 
Women and her recent work, Battered 
Wives. Battered Wives treats the hidden 
subject of physical violence against 
women in the home. Wife-beating is, 
according to the FBI, the most 
unreported crime in the country, con- 
servatively estimating one million 
victims nation-wide. Del Martin brings 
it out of the closet. ‘“‘Because of the in- 


crease in the crime of rape...American 
women are often advised to ‘stay at 
home where they won’t get hurt.’ But 
peop le might change their tune if they 
had access to local police report- 
s...which suggest that women may be 
even less safe in their homes than they 
are in the streets.”’ 

In her book, Del Martin explores the 
psychdogy of the wife-batterer, the long 
history and cultural roots of wife- 
battery, and the unwillingness of at- 
torneys, police officers, social workers 
and psychiatrists to help the victim. In 
addition she discusses “Survival Tac- 
tics” including, legislative proposals, 
descriptions of existing refuges and 
practical advice on self-defense for 
women. From a feminist perspective, 


Martin views wife-attery in its broader 
context of male agression against 
women, stiflying sex-role stereo-types, 
and the growing women’s movement. 

Ms. Martin’s political response has 


not been limited to writing about the 
problem. She helped .to establish La 
Casa de las Madres in San Francisco, 
one of the first refuges for women in the 
country, and served on the Victims of 
Crime Committee of the Mayor’s 
Criminal Justice Commission. Del 
Martin was recently appointed National 
Cocoardinator of the National Task 
Force on Battered Wives and Household 
Violence of N.O.W. and is currently 
Chairperson of the San Francisco 
Commission on the Status of Women. 


Federal Grants For Rape Study 


(CPS)—The National Center for the 
Prevention and Control of Rape has 
awarded nearly $2 million in grants to 
institutions around the country to m- 
vestigate the consequences of rape. 

The Center, established in 1976 by 
Congress, is a division under the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare’s National Institue of Mental 
Health. 

According to Dr. Bertram S. Brown, 
Director of NIMH, the awarding of the 


142 river st santa cruz 


Hugo’s Armenian 
Deli & Restaurant 


LUNCH SPECIAL 11-3 only $1.50 


Meat Lunch 


Vegetarian Lunch 


choice of kufta or 


cabbage dolma 

rice pila 
hoice of salad 

avosh (cracker bread) 

Entertainment nightly—belly dancing 

and live Middle Eastern music. 


BEER AND WINE 


Mock Sou Begag 

bean plaki e 
choice of salad 

lavosh (cracker bread) 


OPEN TUES-—FRI 11-11, SAT 12-12 
2332 Mission Street, S.C. 423-5536 


21 grants "signals the beginning of a 
comprehensive national thrust against 
problems associated with preventing 
and treating rape.’’ 

The grants will stimulate study and 
programs in both rural and urban areas 
including North Carolina, Mississippi, 
West Virginia, and Arizona. Cities of 
Connecticut, Ohio, California, and 
several other states are included as 
well. 

The grants total $1,810,477 and were 


awarded to rape crisis centers, social 
serv ice and health agencies, community 
mental health centers, and universities 
to study intervention techniques, child 
sexual abuse, rape prevention and 
evaluation of existing programs. 
Researchers will also study 
psychosocial problems following rape 
and social attitudes toward assault, 
effectiveness of police training and 
emergency hospital staff who treat rape 
victims. 
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A TRIP TO Sg 


_by Shaila Rao 


Many months ago I received a letter from a prisoner 
at San Quentin, expressing his interest in com- 
municating with me. That was the beginning of my 
feindship with Warren Jordan and very soon we became 
close friends. That was easy. We share many common 
interests—books, people, nature, the ocean—but most 
important of all, he staunchly supports the women’s 
movement. I also wanted to write about this person who 
has been serving four life sentences for his ‘‘assaultive 
behavior.’’ When I felt that we had established suf- 
ficient contact to get approval from the authorities, I 
requested permission to visit him. The following journal 
is the result of that visit. 

—January 1977, Santa Cruz 


This morning, as I get up, I wonder about the day. 
Today I will be going to San Quentin to meet Warren. I 
think about him...does he know I am visiting him today? 
Ihad written him a letter briefing him of this visit, but 
there have been so many delays lately in letters that I 
am not sure this one reached him: There could be a 
million other things that could go wrong. As long as the 
prison authorities control this encounter, there is 
nothing much I can do. 

I find myself tense anda small headache is brewing. I 
move around the house trying to pass the time before I 
can leave for the day. Two of my closest friends have 
offered to drive up with me. Both of them have been 


“So this is the infamous 
San Quentin; all our 
minds remember Comrade 
George Jackson and the 
riot of August ’71. 


Revolutionary blood was | 
spilt here.” 


very supportive of my relationship with Warren. We 
meet very soon and start the trip. 

I am very nervous that we might be late, but they 
assure me that wehave plenty of time. We try to discuss 
various issues, some of which become the major thrusts 
of our conversation. But in back of all this Warren is 
very much alive in our minds and we know he is the 
céntral figure in our activities of the day. 

It does not take us much time to cover the distance 
between Santa Cruz and San Quentin. I lapse into oc- 
casional silence...My friends understand my state of 
mind and do not talk much and I appreciate their 
support silently. 


As we near San Francisco, I become more jittery. The 
same feeling I had when I called San Quentin on 
Monday morning to make an appointment. I somewhat 
wish I did not have to face all of this now. Very soon we 
reach San Quentin and I am struck by its presence—far 
from the mainstream. 

So this is the infamous San Quentin; all our minds 
auto matically remember Comrade George Jackson and 
the riot of August ‘71. Revolutionary blood was spilt 
here. This depressing sight in front of us has hidden in 
itself my friend Warren and many others like him. 

At the gate there are people in line. Everything looks 
strange and we feel insecure and out of place—this is 
the first visit to a prison for all of us. Somebody in line 
gives us a shock by saying that visitors are not allowed 
to wear jeans. We stare at ourselves, at my pants, with 
a dismayed look. I tell myself: see, I knew there would 
be trouble. Because I have an appointment, we were 
permitted to go ahead of the line and enter the little 
building at the gate. As soon as I enter, a woman guard 
jumps andsay “‘No purses allowed!” Itell her about my 
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visit and she informs us that we have to wait for an 
hour. Then I ask in a very unsure manner about my 
jeans. She assures me I can get in today. We wait 
outs ide for the next forty five minutes and once again I 
move to the front of the line, this time by myself. My 
lonely journey has begun...Once again the torture of 
explaining myself to the people inside the building, still 
hoping nothing goes wrong...Nervous...I laugh a bit 
about my ID picture, but they are not amused. One guy 
asks me how long I have known Warren and when | tell 
him, he retorts. ‘‘How could you, when he has been 
locked up?” I am tempted to say don’t you know, we 
have this secret rendezvous every other week? But 
knowing their attitude, I say nothing. Since this is my 
first visit, I have to fill outa form. My handwriting is so 
shaky and my signature is bad—hope they will not start 
anything on this. Luckily, they glance at the form, give 
me a piece of paper and say, ‘‘Havea pleasant visit.” I 
am sure it is not meant at all. 


A major obstacle overcome, I start walking towards 
the main building. The yellow paper is secured tightly 
in my hand: the passport to meet a close friend whom I 
have never met before. I think about the San Quentin 
Six trial—it had all begun here—about Hugo Pinell, one 
of the six, to whom I had written after attending the 
trial. It was he who had given my name to Warren 
Jordan. Hugo is in Folsom now (something about not 
keeping them together). 


I approach the building and am made to go through 
security check once again. With all this, I wonder how 
weapons and dope are smuggled into prisons every 
year? In the waiting room I present my slip and sit 
down to wait. 


Iamnotsure how to spendthetimeand so I take outa 
piece of paper I have brought along and start to write: 
“As I sit in this waiting room, it feels like the waiting 
is forever. He might be here very soon or it might take 
anhour—who knows! I donot know how to pass the time 
and so I watch the people in the room. Each face tells 
me its own story. Do these faces really reflect anxiety, 
eagerness or am I reading my own feelings? I wonder if 
all of these visitors are here on their accord or has it 
been an obligation for at least some of them? Maybe if I 
scrutinize the faces I could findout. Where is he, what is 
he doing? 


“I do not see smiles on any of these faces here. 
Every body safely tucked in his-her own little corner. 
Only those who have come with friends are seen talking 
among themselves. Probably the worst fear on their 
mind could be that somebody might start talking and 
ask who they have come to visit, what was the crime 
that put them there.’ 


I stop writing, wondering how much longer it is going 
to take. An announcer in the hall comes alive every few 
minutes to inform visitors that their friend is ready. I 
am afraid that when they announce Warren’s name, 
engrossed in my writing, I might not hear it. So I go 
over to the table and inquire butam told that he is not in 
yet. I take off my coat; it is becoming very warm, with 
So many people and with most of them smoking. 


‘T have an objective look on my face (I continue 
writing), I don’t belong to this group—a passive, 
curious spectator. This is my first visit, but deep inside 
I feel this to be a rehearsal for a play, he and I have 
gone through this before. Is this a play ofemy middle 
class liberalism? I do not have any relative of mine 
inside this prison. I haven't gone through the ordeal of 
having some close person arrested, gone through the 
pretense of trial and sentencing. I am not affected as 
these people are. 1am reminded of all the books I have 
read during the past many months. I have seen the 
prisoners much closer than these people, I have seen 
the face these visitors may not have seen. In that sense 
they are not affected as I am. I have chosen to be here 
this minute. I am conscious of every little detail that 


My writing stops as I hear his name announced— 
‘‘Warren Jordan for visit,’’ My heartbeat surges inside 
me. The same old panicking; I do not know where I go 
from here. I walk over to the desk and ask. He seems to 
besurprised. I kind of get irritated with his patronizing 
look. Anyway he directs me to a room. 


“As I walk into the room I 
recognize this is where 
people meet. There are 
alot of people-smiling, 
solemn,bitter faces.” 


rt a var ee, 

As I walk into the room I recognize this is where 
people meet. There are a lot of people— smiling, 
solemn, bitter faces. But where is he? I give a quick 
search trying to see if I can recognize him with the help 
of the two pictures he sent me, but am unable to... Iam 
confused. Another guard asks me if I am there to see 
Jordan. I nod. He starts opening the door of yet another 


room. I wonder what he is up to. I thought this was the 
visiting room! 


As I stand at the door it takes me couple of seconds to 
understand what is happening. Then I see him— 


stand ing on the other side. Our eyes meet the first time. 
We smile. The guard goes through the ridiculous motion 
of overturning the chairs. I look at Warren with 
questioning eyes. He shrugs... I can see the irritation. 


As the guard leaves I murmur a barely audible thanks. 
He goes out and I realize I am being locked in. I look 


around. 


“We stand there staring at 
each other trying to 
register the fact that this 
is the person that has 
become a close friend by 
letters. Then for the first 
time, I notice that his 
body is chained.......” 


The small room is divided in the middle by a wall 
three feet highand a glass panel that reaches the ceiling 
and we are on either side of the partition. A single chair 
is on his side of the room, two onmine. Thereis no other 
fum iture, just bare walls and drab looking flooring. The 
door on his side opens to the rear corridor, it is kept 
open and a guard is sitting on a chair at the door. The 
one on my side leads to the main visiting room, it is to be 
kept locked while the visitor is in the room. I am much 
too familiar with this setup with the help of many books 
but had not expected to gothrough it todav. 


We stand there staring at eachother trying to register 
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the fact that this is the person who has become a close 
friend by letters. Then for the first time, I notice that his 
body is chained— oh, no, not him too...my mind races to 
Marin county court room where I saw five of the San 
Quen tin Six in the same way. Seconds tick away. I move 
close to the glass panel. He softly says hello and words 
rush from me. All I can say is ‘Oh Warren!’ I want to 
tell him all the things I have waited so long to tell him... 
I cannot. Icover my face with my hands as though I am 
unwilling to see him chained. He understands me. 
‘‘Look what they have done to me.” I am angry with 
helpless rage. He urges me to relax, be informal, to sit 
down on the chair. I can’t do any of these. I just stand 
there. ‘‘You can’t be informal with me, huh?’’ he 
smiles, and I notice that he has a beautiful warm smik. 
I remember his words ‘‘it is difficult for me to smile, I 
believe it is the effect of being incarcerated.’’ Or what 
George had said, ‘“‘I can still smile now, after ten years 
of blocking knife thrusts, of anticipating and reacting 
for ten years, seven of them in solitary... by the time 
this thing is over I may not bea nice person.’’ So this is 
Warren whom they consider to be dangerous, who 
cannot be trusted with human beings that he has to be 
chained up. All Isee is acalm, poised and graceful man. 
He isproud, every inch of his body; the way he conducts 
himself, tells me that. Most important of all I have to 
find out, understand why he has been in this prison for 
five years, four of them in isolation, what they say about 
him, what he says about himself. Without wasting any 
time, he shows his records. I do not have much time to 
grasp them. I glance at one page and before I can 
register it, another is being shown. I smile when I see 
them say he is very articulate, intelligent, extremely 
determined, with the quality of a leader embedded in 
him. 


As I am reading I know he is looking at me trying to 
measure me asI look at him when he speaks. He has a 
sensitive face andsharp eyes which focus on mine as we 
communicate. He expresses himself with a minimalu se 
of words and direct, to the point. He does most of the 
talking, taking care each time I understand the im- 
portance. My other face— the spectator— has much 
time now tostudy him .I glance at the guard sitting ona 
chair on the other side, pretending to read, but, I am 
sure, following every movement in the room. I look 
outside the glassed door on my side and find another 
guard looking at us. For the first time J wonder if the 
room is bugged. I tell this to Warren, but he doesn’t 


seem tothink so. Still I cannot relax. By this time Ihave | 


sat on the platform that projects from the glass panel, it 
seems more sensible than sitting on the chair. 


He briefly talks about his aunt in L.A., about Hugo 
Pinell, their friendship, about the two children he has 
fa thered— he seems to be reluctant to talk about them 
much. They have no contact with him and I wonder how 
he feels about that, but decide against talking on this 
issue; we can write about this. But by now I have 
decided against bringing up every issue I had wanted to 
talk. I know this is not intentional and so feel much 
better. I feel and know that I have to come back very 
soan to continue this conversation. 


I think about my writings on him and wonder if I was 
seeing in his letters what I wanted to see. This man in 
front of me is bitter for sure, but not helpless, weak, or 
accepting the judgement handed down to him, or 
nothing but just an outcome of circumstances— like I 
made him out to be. I wonder how he reacted to them. 


All the while we are aware of the time slipping away. 
If only we could seize the time! There is still so much to 
besaid. We try to talk about things faster. Even so there 
are moments when we are at loss of words but we use 
these moments to look at each other. I find his strength 
very comforting. I get upset that at times I am coming 
across weak and vulnerable. I want him to know that I 
amstrong. Noexplanations— it isso natural that we are 
unde standing each other this easily. 


Once or twice my concentration lags and my mind 
wanders towards my friends who are wating ouside this 


structure (I find that symbolic). 


At times we whisper, we just move lips, make signs, 
but sometimes forget the setup we are in, get excited 
and talk almost naturally aloud. But the overbearing 
presence of the guard always hangs on and this makes 
me more tense thanhe is. I cannow understand and feel 
the rage when the prsoners complain that they are 
stripped of basic human rights the minute they enter 
prisons. 


From time to time I look at the chains and remember 
what he said at the beginning of this meeting: ‘‘Hun- 
dreds of years have passed. Nothing has changed. Look 
at these chains. They are still trying to keep me a 
slave...I have scars on my body to prove I’ll remaina 
dissatisfied man,”’ That he is dissatisfied, bitter and 
angry is very obvious, but a combination of honesty, 
and loving, gentle feelings also comes through. 


I wonder if I could ever do complete justice to this 
man in my writing. Nothing I could say would convey 
what he is telling me now. “People on the outside cannot 
relate to what itis like to bein prison.”’ 


Time in the visiting room is so precious— especially 
when you are meeting your friend the first time, but the 
clock does not know that! We hear a tap from the ever- 
present guard— he signals we have five minutes left. 
Five minutes! Our one hour is almost up. We 
des perately try to finish the conversation. It is hopeless, 


“Little assurances, hopeful 
promises and it is time to 
go. We reach our hands 
on either side of the glass 
-..f can see the guard 
grinning.” 


| ease einen paneer emai EA ene tee iota, | 
everything cannot be said in one hour. We need more 
time.I do not Know when I cancome back. 


Little assurances, hopeful promises and it is time to 
go. We reach out our hands on either side of the glass. 
From the corner of my eyes I can see the guard grin- 
ning; I am almost sure heis enjoying the pain of parting 
that is clouding us, this is what he was waiting for an for 
for an hour now. ‘‘Write me tonight,’ a last look, and 
then he is gone. 


I stand there staring. I want to call out to hm, 
“Wait, don’t leave, this is not the way for us to part.” 
But I say nothing, just staring. It takes me some time to 
realize the emptyness of the room. Hey! I am stil 
locked in this room. It looks ridiculous. But the horror of 
being locked up hits me. 


There is somuch activity going on in the main visiting 
room and nobody seems to realize I am in here. I look at 
the other side of the room where Warren was standing a 
few minutes ago, it all seems so unreal. By now I have 
became quite a part of this whole prison system. A part 
of me will stay here as I leave. Maybe I will come back 
sooner than I realize but it will always be different from 
what it has been today. In a minute the door will be 
opened and I can return to my friends and my ‘free’’ 
world. But as of now, I am here, hidden in this mam- 
moth structure, surrounded by these four walls, at the 
same time realizing a new found strength gripping me, 
coming from hundreds of people, from every corner of 
this prison. 
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College Tuitions Up Across The Country 


by Steve Lemken 


(CPS)—In the wake of the an- 
nouncement of Carter’s budget for 
higher education which slashed campus- 
based student aid by $582 million and 
reduced the number of awards available 
by 8%,000, the nation-wide tuition in- 
creases are hitting students like a 
funeral hits the closest of kin. Students 


‘are going to have to dig harder and 


deeper for the cash or else many may 
have to quit until, or unless, funds 
become accessible. 

Tuition hikes across the country range 
fram sixto 20 percent. Many reasons are 
Gted for these actions, but the 
prev ailing cause is that maintenance, 
fuel costs and salaries for faculty and 
other employees have skyrocketed, with 
university officials holding little hope 
for relief. Contractual agreements at 
many schools, combined with an un- 
willingness at the state and federal level 
to loosen the cash flow to higher 
education leaveadministrators trudging 
a familiar road looking for funds. The 
costs are, quite simply, being passed on 
to the students. 

In at least one area students are 
gearing up to fight back at attempts to 
hike tuition. In Oregon, lobbyists from 
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the Oregon Student Lobby (OSL) are 
vying for a six percent decrease while 
the state’s Educational Coordinating 
Board recommends a six percent in- 


crease. The student lobby is calling for 
the decrease to bring the cost of higher 


education in Oregon more in line with 
the national average. 


American Studies Meeting 


by Tema Aguado 


‘California studies” will be the theme 
of this year’s California American 
Studies Association joint meeting 
Saturday and Sunday at Merrill College. 
On Saturday morning March 12, lecture 
and discussion will revolve around the 
arc hitectual and fine arts landscape of 
Southern California. 

After a catered luncheon ($3.50 wine 
included , for those who wish to partake) 
there will be a multimedia presentation 
introducing the student to themes in 
Califomia social and cultural history. 
The Saturday afternoon session will 
include lectures and presentations on 
Ncrthern Califomai Regional Studies. 

Sunday March 13 will begin with 
coffee and conversation and will con- 
tinue the discussion emphasizing 
Southern California Regional Studies. 


The conference will close Sunday 
morming with a lecture entitled 
“Paradigms vs. Epistemes: Psyching 
out Southern California’’. 

This meeting will be a fine chance for 
all of ym Southern Californian ex- 
patriots to learn something about your 
deserted homeland. Faculty and 
students from twenty colleges and 
univers ities from all over California will 
be attending. 

Many students will be bringing 
sleeping bags and looking for a place to 
crash while attending the weekend 
conference. If you would be willing to let 
a visting student sleep on your floor 
Friday or Saturday evening contact 
Michael Cowan at Merrill College. Or if 
you have any questions or would like to 


reserve a place at the luncheon contact 


Michael by Monday March 7. All.are 
wekome. 


But again, as always, students have 
little say in the budget recom- 
mendations of most state legislatures. 
Higher education is usually considered a 
frill, and with the taxpayers breathing 
down their necks for less spending, there 
is a tendency to start the trimming at 
the colleges first. 


Letters 


continued from page 14 
the Board of Regents.”’ 

Student governments must, as you 
pointed out in your letter, demand only 
those things they know they will get, ie. 
what the administration will give them. 
That is not enough, and I, for one, will 
not be satisfied until I am able to 
exercise my rights as an equal par- 
ticipant in both the rights and respon- 
sibilities of campus governance. 

Students will not ‘get the power’ 
unless they fight for it. That’s what we 
will be doing tonight at 7:30 in the 
Stevenson Fireside lounge. I hope you’ll 
join us. 

Yours in struggle, 
Deck Hazen | 


Saxon’s Statement On The Bakke Case 


continued from page 5 
action commitments and the main- 
tenance of standards of excellence for. 
membership in our academic com- 
munity.’ 

‘*To achieve these commitments in the 
area of graduate admissions, our prime 
need at present is to find ways of 
measuring true human potential. There 
are many difficult problems confronting 
us in this effort, two of which stand 
out. One is to discover how best to 
discount the effects of early disad- 
vantage on the development of 
academic competence in undergraduate 
studies, and the other is to eliminate as 
far as possible from graduate ad- 
missions tests the effects of cultural 
bias— to find tests that are culture-fair 
in their assessments of specific com- 
petencies and general] ability. 

“We know such potential and the 
essential motivation to realize it do 
exist, despite our present inability to 


"measure these qualities directly under 
' our present admissions procedures. The 


proof is the number of students specially 
admitted outside of our regular criteria 
who d osucceed in University programs, 
some of whom perform outstandingly. If 
we could assess promise properly— and 
if we could effectively overcome 
financial and early ‘educational 
barriers— then it is my belief that the 
distribution of students in our programs 
by ethnic origin and sex would tend to 
approximate their distribution in the 
general population, moderated only by 
the personal interests and aspirations of 
the students themselves. 

‘But we can’t reach that ideal state 
without a great deal more research, 
more experimentation, more data of the 
sort the members of this Committee are 
seeking, data just now becoming 
available as we follow the results of 
some of our current admissions prac- 
tices. 

“If there is one positive element in our 
current legal struggles with the Bakke 
case, it is the added incentive that case 
has given us to take a hard look at where 
we now stand in our access programs. 
The University of California and other 
institutions throughout the country have 


been working on improvement of access 
for a number of years now, and have 
developed a wide variety of approaches. 
It is clearly time to review and assess 
these diverse approaches, to see what 
we have learned, to discover what 
seems to work best. And this should 
be done regardless of what takes place 
in the Bakke case. 


their contributions, we have instituted 
various kinds of special admissions 
programs which, for lack of better 
measures not yet available, give weight 
to ethnic origin. At this stage, such 
special programs are clearly the most 
effective way of improving minority 
access to graduate and professional 
instruction. And that is why we have 


pursued the full judicial avenues in the 


“In the long run, however, race is not the best 
measure to use --and I say this not only 
because the use of race can be invidious 
but because it is so crude a measure, so 


impoverished a way of classifying human beings.” 


‘‘But there is no blinking the fact that 
accurate measures of human potential 
may be same years away. And in the 
meantime, in justice to students whose 
promise deserves the opportunity for 


fulfillment and toa society which needs 


Bakke case so tenaciously and will 
continue to do so. 

‘‘In the long run, however, race is not 
the best measure to use— and I say this 
not only because the use of race can be 
invidious but because it is so crude a 
measure, sO impoverished a way of 


classifying human beings. And so we 
will continue to work throughout the 
University on finding better measures of 
human potential. 

‘‘But let no one mistake our motives in 
pursuing the search for better ad- 
missions techniques at this time. That 
search does not indicate that we believe 
we are likely to lose the current case 
before the Supreme Court, or that we 
are not marshalling our best talents and 
committing our fullest energies to 
winning the case. We must win, because 
we are still developing other and better 
measures, and minority enrollments 
would surely suffer if we could not 
continue using race as a direct measure 
for some time to come. 


‘If minority enrollments suffer, some 
minority students with high potential 
would be lost to themselves and to 
society. And that discrimination against 
human potential, however unintended 
and howeer related to our present in 
adequate measures, must not be allowed 
to happen. It is to prevent that most 
tragic kind of discrimination that the 
University is determined to persuade 
the highest court in the land of the 
justice — the rightness— of admissions 
procedures that will preserve the access 
of promising minority students to our 
colleges and universities.”’ 


Minority Applications Down 


continued from page 5 

reference to this was deleted from the 
law school’s catalog—on the advice of 
university council—immediately after 
the state court’s ruling. 

But because the U.S. Supreme Court 
granted a stay, pending the outcome of 
the University’s appeal, minority 
considerations can be continued until a 
final decision is rendered. 

An admissions officer at the law 
school said the deletion was made a 
week or so before the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s stay. She added that because of 
the stay, ethnic factors are being used in 


the admissions process at the law 
school. 


Admssions officials at the UC Davis 
medical school said figures comparing 
this year’s minority applicatons with 
last year’s will not be available until the 
end of this month. 


But Gabriel Smilkstein, who chairs a 
task force committee which reviews all 
special admissions applicants, said last 
week that he has the impression that 
minority applicants are down. 

But even if there is a reduction in 
applicants, Smilkstein added, there will 
stil be far more spcial admissions 


applicants than there are spaces for 
them. 

Therefore , Smilkstein said, ‘‘I'’m more 
concerned about the (Bakke) issue than 
any drop in applications, which really 
doesn't make that much difference.” 

A Boalt Hall admissions officer said 
final figures on minority applicants will 
not be ready until later this month, but 
overall applications are down about 
eight percent. 

Under the Boalt Hall special ad- 
missions program, up to 22.5 percent of 
an entering class may be composed of 
minority applicants classified as 
disa dv antaged. 


TYPING: 


A day-long conference Celebrating the 
Whole Person will be held on Saturday, 
March 12, from 9 to 5 p.m. at Cabrillo 
College. 


The conference, according to its 
organizers, will bring to the public “A 
new awareness of consciousness in 
health and human development, an 
educa tion considering the whole person 
and aimed at developing a fuller range 
of human potentials.”’ 


Santa Cruz County, organizers 
ex plain, is ‘‘witnessing an explosion of 
growth groups, humanistic therapies 
and health practitioners focusing on 
total wellbeing.’’ The conference will 
bring more. than 50 speakers and 
panelists together to talk about many of 
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Celebrating The Whole Person 


these activities, including keynote 
speaker Gregory Bateson, originator of 
the ‘‘double-bind”’ theory of 
schizophrenia. 

Advance registration for the event is 
recommended. Tickets are $5 general, 
$4 for students and seniors, and $3 for 
Student Activity Card holders, and can 
be obtained at Cabrillo Community 
Services. Registration on the day of the 
conference is from 8:30 to 1lam in front 
of the college theatre. 

Bateson, newly appointed regent of 
the University of California, is author of 
several books, including “Steps to an 
Ecology of Mind,’ and is_ presently 
associated with the History of Con- 
sciousness Program at UCSC. He will 
discuss the ‘‘Growth of Wholes or 
Control of Parts’? at his talk in the 


college theatre, beginning at 9am. 

Panel discussions, beginning at 11 
am., will cover such areas as energy 
systems, health issues in chronic 
disease, preventive medicine, ‘‘disease 
as a function of the life process.’’ Key 
issues to be investigated include: what 
is the relationship of personal respon- 
sibility to one’s health and wellbeing? ; 
how does one’s selfimage influence the 
disease process”, and “the fear of pain 
and the pain of fear.’’ 

Awhdiistic health exhibit, open free to 
the public, will be set.up in the college 
center, and practitioners will be 
available for questions and with 
literature about training programs and 
courses. 

Three 50-minute workshops compose 
most of the afternoon portion of the 


conference. Participants can choose 
among 30 workshops topics covering 
such matters as rolfing, Lomi body 
work, bioenergetics, massage, 
acupuncture, chanting, Tae Kaun Do, 
Tai Chi, Tin Chinyutsu, biofeedback and 
much more. 


The closing celebration, including 
summary remarks by Bateson, will be 
held from 4:30 to 5 pm. in the Cabrillo 
gym. 

Hot lunches and delicatessen food will 
be available in the cafeteria. 

Among the panelists participating are 
Lew Fein, Barbara Clemans, Roberta 
Bristol, Christopher Hills, Carol 
Proudfoot, Fritz Smith, Sujata, Andrew 
Leeds, Earl Cramer, B.J. Damon, Jim 
Funaro and Ruth Frary. 


Creative Writing In Diffusion 


continued from page 8 

and thereneeds to be a full time position 
in the Creative Writing Programs. 
Stegner believes part of the problem 
might be solved if the Créative Writing 
Program is awarded a-F4T_E.(full time 
equivalent) so that they may hire one or 
more permanant writing instructors. 
But the prospects for such an allocation 
are slim for ever yone else wants one too. 

This quarter Page Stegner is on leave 
and the program’s responsibility falls on 
the shoulders of Jim Houston. Houston 
already has his hands full teaching 
fiction classes, supervising the Lit. II 
sections and advising seniors on their 
theses. He barely has the time to co- 
ordinate the Creative Writing Program, 
thus the program and the student suf- 
fers. 

The ASM has the capacity to handle a 
large number of creative writers. There 
are five faculty members. George 
Hitchcock is a full time writing fellow 
while J.B-Hall, L. Sukenick, and David 
Swanger are part time faculty. 


Fast, ex- 


and valuable for your own 


Aside from the size of these two 
programs there are supposedly distinct 
diffe rences in their approach to writing. 
This distinction is apparent in the 
background in Aesthetics that the ASM 
requires and in the foundation in 
Literature that the Creative Writing 
Programs requires. On this supposition 
the ASM feels it approaches the art of 
writing in a_ philosophical and 
psychological manner while the Lit. 
Boards’s Creative Writing Program 
takes a more historical and critical 
view. But as Jim Houston sees it these 
distinctions don’t hold up for long. He 
believes, “All serious literature is 
philosophical and psychological. And 
the study of Aesthetics is just as 
historical and critical as_ literature. 
Creative Writers under both programs 
spend at least half their major course 
requirement time doing work that is 
mostly creative and imaginative.” 

In one way it’s wonderful that these 
two programs offer the creative writer a 
diverse selection of classes and teachers 


JOBS ON SHIPS! 


that issomewhat unique in a university. 
For regardless of which of the two 
programs the creative writer is in, he- 
she can usually take classes from the 
writing faculty of either program. yet in 
a more critical light this separation in 
the creative writing programs 
fragments the writers on campus and 
inhibits communication, not only bet- 
ween writing students but writing 
faculty as well. 

Page Stegner and Jim Houston both 


-expressed a need to centralize a location 


for writers on campus. This problem is 
not unique to just writers. The fact that 
the college system of this university 
works against the gathering of students 
of a particular discipline in one location 
is a familiar realization to many. In this 
particular case, there are writers of- 
fering courses under nearly every 
college. In some ways this can be 
benificial to the colleges but none-the- 
less it promotes diffusion. 

Some departments have overcome 
this problem by acquiring funds for a 


CLASSIFIEDS 


the person who knitted it player. 


Beginning’ to 


lounge or center where its members can 
cong regate. Both the Physics Board and 
History of Consciousness have such 
centers. 

The Creative Writers needa center; a 
location where all the writing classes 
can be held; a lounge with a large 
seminar table and coffee pot or tapper; 
a centralized place where such _in- 
formation as scholarships, grants, 
writing contests and graduate programs 
can be posted, and finally a place where 
all writers can gather and talk of their 
art. College Five seems the likely place 
for sucha center since a large number of 
the creative writers are already there. 

Michael Cowan, chairperson of the 
Literature Board voiced the opinion that 
since the university is no longer 
growing, he hopes that in the future that 
the ASM and the Literature Board may 
be able to meet and begin actively 
communicating. 


Together they can meet the needs that 
creative writers as a whole still have. 


HELP 


WANTED: 


perienced typing done by 
UCSC grad. Student rates: 
energy exchange possible. 
- Call 475-5104. 

TYPING: Manuscript 
typing. Big papers, little 
papers, what have you. Can 
correct spelling, English 
punctuation, etc. Call 
Coralee at 425-0918. 


TYPING: General typing.. 


New electric, reliable, 
prompt, 75 cents per page. 
476-8983. 

TRAVEL: Europe Israet 
Africa. Student flights year 
round. ISCA 1609 Westwood 
Blvd. no. 103, LA, Calif. 
90024. (213) 826-5669, 826- 
09D. 

VOLUNTEERS NEEDED: 
I am studying changes in 
thinking and _ problem 
solving among first and 
second year college student 
and am looking for people 
who would like to par- 
ticipate. I think you'll find 
the research interesting 


thinking. If you think you 
might like to be a part of 
this research project I 
would really appreciate 
your calling Werner Feibel 
(426-4546 eves.) or leave a 
message at x 2002. Thanks. 
TRAVEL: South Pacific on 
a Budget: Tahiti, Fiji and 


Samoa. 21 days—$1099— 
includes airfare, all ac- 
comm., some _ meals, 
sightseeing, samoan 


village stay. Free catalog: 
Richard A. Goodman’s 
GoodTravel Tours, Dept. 
SC, Box 2866, Oakland, CA 
94618 

FOR SALE: 1 yr old Sony 
Stereo Receiver. 60 watts, 
channels, mint condition, 3 
yr warrantee. New. $560, 
sel for $280. Dennis, 426- 
5030 or x 2636. 

TY PING—AIll kinds. Fast, 
sharp quality. Selectric II. 
Pickup & deliver. You'll 
never go anywhere else 
again. 475-0134. 


-experience 


American. Foreigh. No 
required. 
Excellent pay. Worldwide 
travel. Summer job or 
career. Send $3 for in- 
formation. SEAFAX, Dept. 
813, Box 2049, Port 
Angeles, Washington 
98% 2. 

ACADEMIC RESEARCH 
PAPERS: Thousands on 
file. Send $1 for your 192- 
page mail order catalog. 
11322 Idaho Ave., no. 206, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
(213) 477-8474. 

THE RE-RUN SHOP: 
Consignment clothes ac- 
cepted. 6 days a week 11- 
4:30, 1503 Mission St. (near 
McDonalds ) 426-2753. 
PLEASE—My sweater was 
lost or stolen at the Cowell 
Valentine waltz on Feb. 12. 
It is an off-white pull-over 
with some green pattern on 
the cuffs, around the neck, 
and along the bottom. I 
love both the sweater and 


for me very much’ If you 
need a sweater and have 
mine, 11] begladto buy you 
another. Call Pat: 427-1046 
or leave it at the Cowell 
Activities Office. 


WANTED: Jugglers, 
mimes, and other assorted 
artists are needed for a 
spectacular event in the 
quarry, Apnil 3, 1977. For 
more info call Larry x2645 
(or leave message). 
ROCK RETURNS TO THE 
QUARRY! A day in the ... 
Sunday April 3rd, with The 
Original Haze and other 
bands and special guests. 
Don't miss it! 

MO TORCYCLE—1974 
Indian 125, just about new, 
225 miles. Great for 
campus and town riding, 
100 mpg. Price: $350. 429- 
4466, George. 

TENNIS LESSONS— 
Private-Group by ranked 


tournament level. Relaxed, 
supportive atmosphere. 
Ned, 427-0444. 

$250....... Stuffing en- 
velopes. Homework: 
Guaranteed! Companies 
need you. Details: Self- 
addressed, stamped en- 
velope: Mobile 2Z32, 258 
Atwood, Pittsburgh, PA 
15213. 

FOUND—Watch, near field 
house. Owner may reclaim 
by describing it. Call 
Phyllis 427-3239. 

FREE TUTORING for 
Statistics 6 students. 
en Slovacek, x4164. 


Teachers at all levels. 
Foreign and Domestic 
Teachers, Box 1063, 
Vancouver, Wash 98660. 


JOIN THE UNIVERSITY 
AND SEE THE WORLD. 
Con tact your CIEE student 
travel advisor about cheap 
flights, student. railpasses, 
international student ID 
cards, youth hostel info, the 
works. Ask for John 
Yewell, top floor of the 
Redwood Building, or call 
251481. 


e Wholesale prices on audio equipment e 


429-1949 
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DON'T SETTLE FOR ANIMITATION | ~~ 2a. 
BUY THE ORIGINAL | wie > AL 


49 Rancho Del Mar, Aptos 688-8007 |} 
Mon-Sat 10-6, Sundays 11-4 
Free Toe Socks 


> Pe by. = [2 


There IS a difference! 


PREPARE FOR CLASSES STARTIN 
THE N EW MCAT IN SANTA CRUZ 


GIVE YOURSELF TIME 
‘| TO PREPARE THOROUGHLY 
Call collect for information 


Our broad range of programs provides an umbrella of test- 
ing know-how that enables us to offer the best preparation . 


a 


® yuorld 


; available, no matter which course is taken. Over 38 years our 
of experience and success. Small classes. Voluminoys 38t 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly up- Year 


dated. Permanent centers open days & weekends all year. 
Complete tape facilities for review of class lessons and for 
use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for missed les- 


% sons at our centers. 
On AY 
°STAR a H San Francisco Center: 
peer €415) 433-1763 
\ EDUCATIONAL CENTER Palo Alto Center: 
°GIFT , “4 SPECIALISTS SINCE 1008 (415) 327-0841 
CERTIFICATES / Centers in Major U.S. Cities 


¢ 707 PACIFIC AVE. 
SANTACRUZ — ( 


426-0158 


Are int wore ann SS 
a gan 


X =< 


The King says: “I buy all my records at the store 
that really cares about music and low prices...... 
You can’t go wrong with these guys.” 


CYMBALINE RECORDS & COMICS. 
1101 CEDAR/UNION ST. —SC 
423-3949 M-Sat 10-9 Sun 11-6 


TKKET$~$650 DAY OF SHON-$5.SO ADIL 4<.BOX OFFKE, BAS = N08., 
= WORKSHOPS I-5 PM =m 


